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NVESTMENT TRUST UNITS PROVIDE 
an investment in the shares of a group of British 
investment trust companies selected to provide 

a safe and expanding income. During the past 
twenty-two years none of the companies included in 
the initial portfolio has failed to declare a dividend 
on its ordinary stock or shares and during the past 
six months a majority of these companies have 
declared increased dividends. The Managers of 
Investment Trust Units estimate that the initial gross 
yield based on cash dividends, after allowing for 
management charges will be not less than 4 per cent. 
Lloyds Bank Limited are custodian trustees of the 
underlying securities, they collect the dividends and 
distribute the income to Unit holders. 

Full particulars may be obtained and Investment 
Trust Units may be bought or sold at any time 
through any Stockbroker or Bank. 

Price of Units, 4th May, 18s. Od. 


INVESTMENT TRUST 
UNITS 


MANAGERS 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD 
Directors 

The Right Hon. C. A. McCURDY, K.C. (Chairman), pirector, 
EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

J. H. BATTY, Esq., pirEcTOR, ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 

Sir B. E. HALSEY BIRCHAM (formerly Halsey), G.C.V.O., 
DEPUTY CHAIRMAN, EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY ; 
DIRECTOR, BRITISH LAW INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 

ALLAN E. MESSER, Esq., C.B.E., pirRECTOR, BRITISH LAW 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. ; EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

R. W. SHARPLES, Esq. O.B.E., pirecToR, GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 
co. LTD. 


GEORGE FABER, Esq., O.B.E., M.C., (Managing Director) 





THIRTY CORNHILL 
LONDON, E.C.3 





Booklets may be obtained from any Stockbroker or Bank or 
from the Managers at the above address 


The initial portfolio of Investment Trust Units 
was made up as follows: 
% of fund 


Alliance Trust Co., Ltd. Ord. Stk. ee 2094 
American Investment and General Trust 

Co., Ltd., Def. Stk. 1.12 
Anglo-American Debenture Corpn., Ltd ni 

Ord. Stk. 5. 60 
Army Bose Navy Investment Trust Co., 

Ltd., Def. Stk. 2.72 
Bankers’ Investment Trust Ltd. Def. Stk 0.39 
British Investment Trust Ltd. Def. Stk. 3.84 
British Steamship Investment Trust Ltd. 

Def. Stk. n° ae 
Catedonian Trust Co. Ltd. Ord Stk. |... 2.56 
Debenture Corporation, Ltd. Ord Stk .... 5.37 
General Consolidated Investment Trust 

Ltd. Ord. Stk. ... is at .. 3.42 
General Investors & Trustees, Ltd. 

Ord. Stk. 3.14 
Industrial & General Trust Ltd. Ord. Stk 3.59 
Investment Trust Corpn., Ltd. Def. Stk. 4.97 
Investors’ Mortgage Security Co. Ltd. 

Ord. Stk. 1.69 
London and New York Investment 

Corporation Ltd. Ord. Stk oa Ge 
London Trust Co., Ltd. Def. Sti. 4.70 
Mercantile Investment and General 

Trust Co. Ltd. Ord. Stk. ww. 4.36 
Merchants Trust Limited Ord. Stk. «- 1.49 
Metropolitan Trust Co. Ltd. Ord. Stk. 4.23 
Northern American Trust Co. Ltd. Ord. 

Stk. ie a maa pin eo Bed4 
Railway Debenture and General Trust 

Co. Ltd. Ord. Stk. 4.63 
Scottish  sriaaet and Trust Co. Ltd. 

Ord. Stk 1.64 
Second Alliance Trust Co. Ltd. Ord. Stk 3.60 
Sterling Trust Ltd. Ord. Stk... 3.96 
Trust Union Ltd. Ord. Stk. ‘ ae Rouen 
Trustees Corporation Ltd. Ord. Sek. ... 4.277 
United States and General Trust Corpor- 

ation Ltd. Def. Stk. 3.66 
United States and South American In- 

vestment Trust Co. Ltd. Ord. Stk. ... 5.57 
United States ae Corporation 


Led. Ord. Stk, eee «- 5.78 
100.00 


ecw 
In addition to securities in the companies listed 


.above the investments permitted by the Trust 


Deed include the securities of the following 

companies: 

Alliance Investment Co., Ltd. 

Brewery & Commercial Investment Trust Ltd. 

Camperdown Trust Co. Ltd. 

Cardinal Investment Trust Ltd. 

Cedar Investment Trust Ltd. 

Clydesdale Investment Co. Ltd. 

Consolida:ed Trust Ld. 

Debenture Securities Investment Co. Ltd, 

English & New York Trust Co. Ltd. 

Foreign & Colonial Investment Trust Co. Ltd. 

Foreign, aoa & General Investments Trust 
Co., L 

General & Commercial Investment Trust Ltd, 

Guardian Investment Trust Co. Ltd. 

International Investment Trust Led. 

Lake View Investment Trust Ltd. 

London & Clydesdale Trust Ltd. 

London & Lomond Investment Trust Ltd. 

London & Provincial Trust Ltd. 

London General Investment Trust Ltd. 

London Maritime Investment Co. Ltd. 

London Scottish American Trust Ltd. 

Railway & General Investment Trust Ltd. 

Railway Share Trust & Agency Co. Ltd. 

Realisation & Debenture Corp. of Scotland Ltd 

Rio Claro Investment Trust Ltd. 

River Plate & General Investment Trust Co. Ltd 

Second British Steamship Trust Ltd. 

Secend Edinburgh Investment Trust Ltd. 

Second Guardian Trust Ltd. 

Second Mercantile Trust Ltd. 

Standard Trust Ltd. 

Third Guardian Trust Ltd. 

Traction & General Investment Trust Ltd. 

Witan Investment Co. Ltd. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE “ civil war within a civil war” that has been taking 
place at Barcelona in the last few days is unlikely to 
have any substantial effect on the general military situation, 
partly because the trouble seems to be already practically 
over, and partly because the support given by Catalonia 
to the Republican cause outside its own borders has never 
been considerable. To fathom the Barcelona dissensions 
completely would involve an exhaustive study of the divergent 
aims of the numerous factions into which the turbulent 
population of the city is divided. It is enough to know that 
the recent malcontents consisted mainly of Anarchist 
Federation members, that the Anarcho-Syndicalists resisted 
them, that the Government has apparently got the situation 
in hand and that a directorate, with the President, Sefior 
Luis Companys, at its head, is in control. With regard to 
the conflict generally the only events of importance in the 
past week have taken place in the Bilbao area, where, despite 
conflicting reports from the two sides, it appears that the 
insurgent force, consisting largely of Italians, cut off at 
Bormeo, a village at the mouth of the inlet running up to 
Guernica, is still isolated. Bitter fighting, with heavy 
attacks from the air on the insurgent side, is in progress, 
but the first force of the insurgent attack in the Bilbao 
sector seems to be spent. But the assault on the city is 
certain to be renewed. 
* x *x * 


The Guernica Crime 


The outburst of anger in Germany at British comments 
on the destruction of Guernica is surprising, for there has 
been, on the whole, a tendency in this country to suspend 
judgement on the vital question of whether the crime was 
a German conception and carried out by German pilots. 
That the town was relentlessly bombarded from the air 
is irrefutably established by the evidence of reputable British 


journalists, apart from any Spanish testimony. That much 
of the damage was due to fire is likely enough, for all the 
earliest reports spoke of incendiary bombs being used ; 
the suggestion from insurgent headquarters that the town 
was fired by the Basques themselves is unconvincing. There 
seems to be no question either, that the aeroplanes and the 
bombs they dropped were German, but that means little 
in itself, for plenty of German, Italian, French and Russian 
aeroplanes are known to be in use on either side. Of who 
conceived the outrage and who gave the order nothing is 
known, and it may be long before the truth about that can 
be established. The attack on Guernica, according to all 
the evidence available, was a crime beyond palliation. The 
British Government was abundantly justified in bringing up 
the whole question of air bombardment of undefended 
cities before the Non-Intervention Committee on Tuesday, 
and Herr von Ribbentrop’s demurrers to a discussion were 
regrettable. But they do not prove German guilt, any 
more than stories of German aeroplanes flying over France 
and a German landing at San Sebastian can be treated as 
fact without much more confirmation than they have yet 


received. 
* x *x x 


The Moulding Machine 

Herr Hitler’s May Day speech made no reference to 
foreign affairs, apart from a passage in which comment, 
which sounded a little perfunctory, was made on Germany’s 
need for expansion. The Fiihrer’s reticence on his country’s 
external relations is to be welcomed, for what the 
world needs at the moment is to be left alone a little, except 
so far as quiet diplomatic negotiations, such as M. van 
Zeeland is conducting in regard to economic questions, 
may clear away obstacles to a general understanding. But 
in respect to internal affairs Herr Hitler was far from reticent. 
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The country, he affirmed, was united, and he specified the 
measures by which it was to be kept united. There would 
be a short way with obstinate individualists—in the Churches 
and out of them. 

- “We are taking their children away from them and are training 
them to become new German men and women. When a child is ten 
years old it has not yet acquired any feeling for high birth or ancestry, 
but is like other children. It is at this age that we are going to take 
them, to form them into a community, and not let them go until 
they are 18 years old. Then they will go into the Party, the S.A., 
the S.S., and the other organisations, or they will go at once to work 
and into the Labour Front and the Labour Corps, and then for two 
years into the Army. If that won’t make a nation out of such people 
nothing will.” 
So the youth of Germany is to be pressed child by child 
into a mould, toemerge in due course with identical imprints 
—stereotyped pieces of mechanism impervious to the play 
of the free human spirit. That is Germany’s affair, if 
Germany accepts it. But the world is in a measure 
impoverished thereby as well as Germany. 


*x * * * 

American Neutrality 

In the light of the dependence of the Allied Powers on 
munitions and supplies from America in the first two years 
of the Great War the provisions of the Neutrality Act passed 
by Congress on the last day of April are a matter of great 
importance to this country. The Act represents some 
compromise between the isolationism which is still the 
dominant factor in America’s foreign policy as Congress 
(as distinct from the President and the Secretary of State) 
sees it and the President’s desire to differentiate in case of 
need between the author of flagrant aggression and its victim. 
The new measure in fact leaves little room for differentiation 
in the case of a war between non-American Powers ; arms 
and munitions may be supplied to neither side, but the 
President is left discretion to restrict both belligerents to 
the purchase of other commodities on a “ cash and carry ” 
basis, i.¢., providing they can pay for the goods without 
borrowing in the United States and ship them in their own 
vessels. Obviously only a nation which holds command 
of the sea can do that, which explains why a leading New 
York writer regards this particular provision as letting 
Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini know in advance that the 
United States would be supplying their enemies. That, 
it will be observed, assumes by plain implication a war 
between the dictatorship States and Britain or France or 
both. But the circumstances of a particular war are obviously 
a material factor, and what Congress has done it can undo. 

* * * * 


The Japanese Election 

The results of the Japanese general election, in which an 
electorate of 15,020,000 voted, out of a population of nearly 
70,000,000, contain but one surprise and leave the 
political situation unchanged. The Government, being 
virtually unrepresented at the polls, could not be defeated, 
and General Hayashi and his Cabinet have no intention of 
resigning because the Minseito and Seiyukai parties once 
again secured the majority of the votes. It may seem difficult 
therefore to believe that the election has served any purpose ; 
but, on the one hand, the Government has impressed on the 
Parliamentary parties the necessity of greater “ amenability,” 
unless they wish to face another dissolution and the loss 
even of the right of Parliamentary criticism, and, on the 
other, the parties have given the Government reason to 
make some small concessions; among them a_ less 
belligerent and costly foreign policy is a_ possibility. 
Such adjustments between the Army and dominating 
economic interests are more easily understood from the 
practice of Bismarck’s parliaments than the working of 
British Parliamentarianism. One result of the election, how- 
ever, may foreshadow a breach in the system. The success of 
the Social Mass Party, the Labour Party of Japan, in increasing 
its seats from 18 to 37, may provide either the beginning of 
more democratic methods or an incentive to the Govern- 
ment to adopt an increasingly reactionary attitude. 
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The Prime Minister and Harworth 

The Prime Minister’s moving speech in the debate oy 
Harworth colliery dispute on Wednesday has changed . A 
in the situation—unless it has changed everythin Nothing 
debate, opened in admirably temperate terms by Mein 
was closed equally admirably by Mr. Tom Williams ; 
Labour representative of a Yorkshire mining const; » 
The idea of a national coal strike on the strength Of a loos 
dispute at Harworth would be fantastic if it were not so 
with dangerous possibilities. The employers have tg 
given a belated assurance that there will be no in a sod 
discrimination in the reinstatement of workers, who will 
fact be chosen by ballot, and an agreement between . 
sentatives of the Mineworkers’ Federation and the Toc 
Industrial Union was actually reached once, though it ny 
repudiated subsequently by the Federation Executive, M 
Baldwin insisted as strongly as Mr. Attlee on the tight 
and necessity—of collective bargaining, and Mr, Williams 
acknowledged that the Government had done every; 
that could be expected of it. A House of Commons debate 
cannot settle an industrial dispute between employers anj 
workers in a great industry, but with the gap between then 
so narrow, and the appeal for reason and conciliation %0 
irresistibly strong, it is impossible to believe that Harwor} 
will involve the country in the major disaster of a miner 
strike. 

* * * * 

The Constitution of Eire 

Mr. de Valera’s new Constitution, shortly to be submitted 
to a plebiscite for ratification, differs little from what ha 
been predicted. That there is no mention in it of the King 
nor (except by inference) of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, can cause no surprise ; though it would be interesting 
to know whether Mr. de Valera considers still in force the 
Act, passed last December, which provided that in certain 
circumstances the King might be “ authorised” to “ag 
on behalf of” the Irish Free State in external affairs. Tha 
provision would be made for the creation of a new ceremonial 
head of the State, independent of party politics and section 
interests, in place of the eclipsed Governor-General, had 
already been indicated. The inclusion of the statement 
that “ the national territory consists of the whole of Ireland” 
is provocative, but is unlikely in the circumstances to caus 
much genuine alarm in the North, since the sentences which 
follow it make it clear that Mr. de Valera does not contemplate 
any immediate action which might make the statement tru. 
That the principle of a Second Chamber has after all not been 
abandoned is something for which in theory one should 
grateful; but it seems clear that, as the Senate will 
constituted, it will in practice have neither the power nor 
the inclination to exercise an effective check on the Dail. 
In the main the new Constitution is merely a rewriting of the 
existing Constitution in the light of amendments already 
made. It will disappoint extremists who imagined that a 
Republican millennium was at hand, but in no other clas 
is it likely to arouse either excessive enthusiasm or acutt 
resentment. 

* * * * 

Unemployment 

The Ministry of Labour’s statistics, published on Monday, 
of employment and unemployment on April 19th give a 
extremely satisfactory picture of the progress of recovety. 
The total of insured workers in employment, at 11,394,00, 
was the highest ever recorded -and 609,000 more than m 
April, 1936. Unemployment, at 1,454,443, was lower than 
at any time since December, 1929, the year immediately 
preceding the great slump, and was 146,758 lower than m 
March and 376,787 lower than in April, 1936. The analysts 
of the figures by industries is equally encouraging, as it shows 
that recovery still does not depend predominantly upo 
rearmament ; the largest decreases in unemployment dunng 
the month were in building (43,302) and in the distributt 
trades 14,953; public works contracting (10,800), which 
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.. third, has undoubtedly benefited from preparations for 
; Coronation. These figures ‘are a convincing index of 
* rity; unfortunately, as unemployment ‘falls, labour 


increase. 
roubles : ‘ 7 ‘ 








The Civil List 

The recommendations in the report of the Select Committee 
f the House of Commons on the King’s Civil List contain 
y rises, and are not likely to meet any serious opposition 
os el The Duke of Gloucester is to receive £10,000 
P more, for the extra duties he now has to perform, the 
‘Blizabeth £6,000 a year rising to £15,000 when she 
is 21, and the King’s income at £410,000 remains unchanged. 
Such grants are generous, and it is unfortunate that, though 
he no longer has public services to perform, an equal gener- 
rosity has not been shown to the Duke of Windsor, for whom 
no provision is made. His past services and the affection that 
is still his in the hearts of the nation would make a grant 
equal to the Duke of Kent’s wholly reasonable. Mr. Attlee’s 
amendment to the Report, urging greater simplicity in State 
ceremonial, was defeated, but it certainly expresses the nation’s 
feeling that any movement away from the midway-line 
petween simplicity and ostentation should be towards the 


former. If the State is generous to its Kings, it is niggardly 



















at length the amount available for new Civil List pensions 
has been increased by £2,500, which will add a little to the 
miserable pittances now paid to distinguished men and 


women whose work has brought them small financial reward. 
x * *x * 






A Sugar Agreement 

The World Sugar Conference, which has been held in 
London during the last month, is expected to close at the 
end of next week, with a greater measure of achievement to 
its credit than most people had looked for. A general con- 
yention was made possible when, after the Czechoslovak 
delegation had walked out, it was agreed to meet Czecho- 
slovakia’s export-quota demand. It appears that the total 
of export quotas granted may exceed the free world market of 
3,170,000 tons by as much as 430,000 tons. This seems a 
guarantee against any great rise in sugar prices and indeed 
the stability of the proposed convention appears to depend 
on a considerable increase in the world demand for sugar. 
But in itself it is certainly an advantage that the free market 
has not been restricted. Unfortunately, the Conference has 
not been able to attack the crux of the sugar problem— 
the network of quotas, tariffs, subsidies raised to protect 
domestic industries. What can be claimed for it is that it has 
demonstrated that international economic agreements are 
a possibility, and that close co-operation between Great 
Britain and the United States can yield fruitful results. 

* *x * * 


The Crawling Tide 

The three by-election results declared last week were 
a a whole uninstructive. The Government lost one seat, 
Central Wandsworth, and held Stalybridge and West 
Birmingham by reduced majorities—in the case of Stalybridge 
greatly reduced. But there is nothing to suggest that any 
such tide is running against the Government as normally 
sets in ‘against an administration in its sixth year of office. 
At Wandsworth the Government candidate was new to the 
constituency, while the Labour candidate had been diligently 
tursing it, and his wife had won a Labour victory there in 
the recent London County Council elections. In West 
Birmingham no Conservative successor to Sir Austen 
Chamberlain could hope to keep intact the majority which 
the late member’s personality and family associations secured, 
but Mr. Higgs may be well satisfied with his 2,920 margin 
over'a Strong opponent when it is remembered that Sir Austen 
himself in 1929 only got home with 43 to spare. Labour it 
appeats is making headway, but at a pace that if maintained 
Would carry it into office towards the end of the century. 






























to its artists, scholars, and scientists ; and it is gratifying that - 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: Mr. Baldwin’s 
farewell speech on Wednesday afternoon was quite unex- 
pected. Few had realised his intention of intervening in the 
debate. on the Harworth Colliery dispute. He himself 
admitted in a gay aside that it was Mr. Attlee’s reference a 
few days ago to his frequent dissertations on democracy 
which had roused “ the old war horse.” He certainly could 
have taken no more fitting opportunity for closing his career 
in Parliament than a debate on the subject of peace in indus- 
try. It was his speech on this theme twelve years ago, when 
he ‘prayed for “ Peace in our time, O Lord,” that lifted him 
from the ranks of the ordinary party politician to a height of 
statesmanship from which he never afterwards descended. 
On Wednesday afternoon he displayed to the full his incom- 
parable gift of bringing the best out of his audience. He 
created in his peroration about the Coronation ceremony 
the atmosphere of a cathedral, so that when he sat down his 
supporters, who on any other occasion would have leapt to 
their feet to bid farewell to the greatest Parliamentary figure 
of this generation, felt that such a demonstration would be 
misplaced, and hardly even dared to break the spell with a cheer. 

* * * * 

The speech was particularly appropriate, for with a rather 
dull Parliamentary week, mainly consisting of the Committee 
stage of the Livestock Industry Bill, the attention of Members 
has been concentrated on industrial unrest in general, and 
the ’bus strike in particular. Sympathy with the case of the 
*busmen is by no means confined to the Labour Party. There 
is a general feeling that something ought to be done to ease 
the increasing strain of the ’bus driver’s life. The seven-and- 
a-half hour day is believed to be an economic impossibility, 
but a more generous system of breaks in the period of driving 
is regarded as a practical compromise. 

* x x * 

But Members in close touch with Trade Unionism do not 
believe that the ’bus strike foreshadows any general outbreak 
of industrial unrest, as has been suggested in some quarters. 
They point out that so far wages have kept pace with the rise 
in the cost of living. They argue that this indicates that 
employers today have a more liberal-minded view on the 
wage question than in the last great period of industrial 
upheaval. The danger they foresee is that the Trades Union 
leaders will be unable to prevent in all the branches the 
capture of the machine by a minority of Left Wing agitators. 

*x *x * * 

Undoubtedly these Left Wing minorities have exercised 
a decisive influence in the present strike. The Transport 
Union has so many ramifications that it has been impossible 
for Mr. Bevin to exercise his influence in every case to ensure 
that the right-men were elected to the key positions. The 
result has been that when the trial of strength came Mr. Bevin 
found that the forces of extremism were too strong and he 
had temporarily to give way to them. 

x *x x * 

One of the few amendments on the Livestock Industry Bill 
that aroused interest outside the ranks of the agriculturists 
was that in which compensation was prescribed for persons 
who might lose their employment through the operation of 
the Act. Though the proposal was made from the Labour 
Benches it received substantial support from the Government 
side. Mr. Morrison in a very persuasive reply pointed out the 
implications involved in the establishment of the conception 
that anyone who lost his job through no fault of his own was 
entitled to compensation. ‘‘ Where is it to stop? ”—he 
argued. ‘“‘ Suppose that you get any system of reorganisation 
or rationalisation of industry. Is it to be said in every case 
that everyone who is affected is to be compensated... . If 
we impose sanctions on Italy, is everyone who suffers under 
a policy of that character to be compensated ?” The speech 
visibly impressed the House and a revolt that at one time 
had seemed quite formidable collapsed. 
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THE CROWNING DAY 


N Wednesday will be unfolded in the Abbey Church 
of St. Peter at Westminster the ceremony for 
which through half a year the peoples of the British 
Commonwealth have been preparing. The scale of the 
preparations has been immense. Lavishness has swelled 
into extravagance. The thing, we have been told and 
have told ourselves, is overdone; a nation with stern 
work to do in a world beset with perils must limit the 
time it spends on pageantries and pomps. All that is 
true; yet less true, perhaps, than it appears. The 
elaboration of the provision made for spectators both 
in the Abbey and throughout the processional route is of 
no one’s seeking but the would-be spectators’ themselves. 
The inflated prices asked for seats are fixed by the readi- 
ness of buyers to pay them. Crowds beyond all precedent 
are resolved to have their share in the celebration of the 
crowning of King George VI. 


It is their right, and they do well to exercise it. The 
critics may justly condemn emotional excess, but they 
have had their say and criticism can now be silent, that 
rejoicing may be unmarred. For the day that is at hand 
is great and notable. The coronation of a King is no 
empty show. © It is a ceremony charged in every line and 
movement with deep and pregnant meaning for those 
who care to look beneath its surface. It is a symbolism 
in which the traditions not merely of a nation but of 
humanity gather themselves up and find expression. The 
King today is not a man apart from his people. He is 
his people personified. In crowning him the nation -in 
a real sense crowns itself. The vows he takes are taken 
in its name. Alone, without the people with whose 
fate his own is interwoven, he could never fulfil them. 
When the Royal Princes, and then the Peers of different 
rank, kneel before him in the Abbey, declaring themselves 
his Liege men of Life and Limb and of earthly worship, 
it is to the whole community, of which the King is 
at once a humble member and the chosen head, that they 
dedicate their service, as he himself and his’ consort 
dedicate themselves and the children for whom they 
speak to their people and to God. 


They could do it more simply. They could do it 
—as we may believe they have—in the privacy of their 
home. But there is value which no scoffer can depreciate 
in the strange and ancient ritual wherewith the crowning 
is ;nvested, no less than in the great cortége that will 
wind its memorable way through the time-stained City 
that is at once a nation’s and an Empire’s centre, when 
the Archbishops and Bishops have done their part and 
a crowned King is returning to his palace. If there is 
anything they stand for, the ceremony within and the 
procession without, it is the unity of the great society 
of which every British citizen is member—a _ unity 
stretching back through centuries of history, a unity 
spanning continents and oceans, a unity in which genera- 
tions yet unborn already by anticipation have their 
place. The feudal origirs of our State are reflected 
both in the ancient words and the ancient symbolism 
of the Coronation service ; the oath the sovereign takes 
epitomises, as the most learned of recent writers on the 
Coronation has impressively shown, the charters by 
which in past years the English people have secured 
their freedom ; yet it includes words that today as never 


before associate the peoples of Great Britain, Irelay, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and the Vea : 
South Africa on an equal footing, equal in status ao 
to one another by the loyalties of kinship, bona i 

wise by subjection to any dominant partner, Hee 
1911, when King George’s father was crowned the 
oath spoke of “the people of this United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and the Dominions theres 
belonging.” Those words are already alien to the 
accepted conception of the Commonwealth today, 


If the dim vistas of the Abbey Church pulsate with 
history the pageant of the streets is a mirror of the 
realities of today. As the representatives of the 
Dominions and dependencies, a very Homeric catalogue 
of them, pass by in long-drawn line, some Conception 
of what the British Commonwealth is must dawn on 
the mind of the dullest or most heedless onlooker, 
The Dominions—Canada with her three million French, 
South Africa with her Dutch stock dominant and ap 
Afrikaans Prime Minister to represent them, New 
Zealand with her Maoris—chose George VI to be their 
King by free vote of their elected Parliaments. India 
as freely accepted him as King-Emperor. The dark 
skinned natives of African dependencies hailed him 
as they heard his accession proclaimed. Together 
they stand for a great experiment in government, an 
experiment still working itself out, with no ultimate 
end fixed for it but no tendencies manifest that need 
disturb the minds of those who see in the Common- 
wealth the ideal example in the affairs of States of 
diversity within a larger unity, of individual freedoms 
converging instinctively in a common purpose. 

With all the history he embodies in his office, with all 
the immensity of Empire that in his person he represents, 
we shall not forget on Wednesday the human man on 
whom so vast a weight of responsibility will be sym- 
bolically laid as the Archbishop sets the crown upon 
his head and the People with loud and repeated shouts 
cry God save the King and the Trumpets sound and 
the great Guns at the Tower are shot off. It is no mummer 
monarch on whom the sword is girded and in whose hand 
the sceptre and the orb are set. He is a man who has 
lived his people’s life, who has discharged diligently 
and with quiet purpose the tasks that came to him a 
Prince, who has made a home of which it is sufficient 
praise to liken it to that into which he himself forty 
years ago was born. And more than most kings he has 
laid the people of his nation and his commonwealth 
under debt, by his unfaltering acceptance in an hour of 
crisis of a burden which, no man can doubt, was as 
unwelcome as it was unlooked for. To the King and 
Queen and their children, with the Princes, his brothers, 
who share his duties and will be the first on Wednesday 
to do him homage, there is offered today the universal 
and confident salutation of a nation that has learned to 
accord its sovereigns affection and respect without 
servility. And to one absent figure, who might have been 
the centre of the whole great scene, is offered equally 
universal sympathy in retrospect in the ordeal of the 
choice he had to make, and a nation’s goodwill to speed 
him on whatever path may lie ahead. 


If we think of the King as a human man, we think 
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at this Coronation as a human man dedicating 
God and conscious beyond any of his subjects 
of his need for more than human sustenance.~ The 
Coronation is a religious, not a legal, ceremony. It 
ks pre-eminently the dedication of the King, but 
in that dedication, if the Coronation is to be charged 
with its full significance, all the people is bound up. 
We make no vows, but vows are then made for us 
_. , that we should be, else sinning greatly, 
Dedicated spirits. 
The poet’s words, thus adapted, speak less than the truth. 


of him 
himself to 











T is unfortunate in the extreme that the greatest 
| sufferers by the London ’busmen’s strike should 
be their fellow workers, and that the strike, if it con- 
tinues, threatens to mar the harmony of the Coronation. 
Both of these circumstances make it urgently necessary 
that a solution should be speedily arrived at; and the 
most certain method of reaching a solution is that justice 
should be done. The Court of Enquiry set up this week 
by the Minister of Labour will, it is to be hoped, be able 
to arrive at a decision on the two cases to be heard: 
even to have a full presentation of those cases will be a 
step forward. But the Court itself can do no more than 
arrive at its own decision, and neither party to the dispute 
is pledged to accept it. Mr. Bevin has made it clear that 
the >busmen cannot regard the Court as an arbitral 
body; while the very constitution of the London 
Passenger Transport Board may make it impossible for 
it to accept an adverse decision. It is clear that if the 
enquiry is to serve its purpose, it will be for the Govern- 
ment to give force to its conclusions ; and indeed the 
very nature of the dispute calls for such action. For the 
Board is not an independent employer of labour but the 
representative of a great semi-public monopoly. The 
mere occurrence of the strike is some evidence that it is 
not working satisfactorily, and should be a warning that 
some adjustment in its constitution may be necessary. 

The ’busmen’s case was stated reasonably and moder- 
ately by Mr. Ernest Bevin, Secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union; their demand is for a 
7}-hour-day and its justice depends essentially on the 
immense increase in the nervous strain of their work due 
both to the increasing density of London traffic and 
the “ speed-up ” in their schedules. The men ask for 
half an hour’s reduction in their hours ; in justification 
they put forward the increase in the speed limit since 
1928 from 20 to 30 m.p.h., the increase since I919 
in the density of traffic, amounting to 125 per cent. 
at one key point, the introduction of heavier and larger 
vehicles, the growing number of passengers carried, the 
increase of accidents, the faster schedules, the extreme 
irregularity of the *busman’s life; and they point out 
the results of such conditions on the ’busman’s health, 

his liability to illnesses which are essentially of a nervous 
origin, gastric diseases, duodenal ulcers, dyspepsia, 
and the effect they have in shortening his period of efficient 
service, beyond which he cannot hope to pass the medical 
examination which is essential if he is to retain his job. 
The present wages and hours agreements with the 
Board has lasted five and a half years, which is a fine 
record; in those years traffic conditions have altered 
immensely for the worse, as any traveller in the London 

































THE STRIKE AND THE BOARD 


Vows will be made, not in the Abbey only and not 
perhaps in spoken words, by men and women who 
recognise that the call to them to fulfil their citizenship 
is no less compelling than the call to the King to fulfil 
his Kingship. People and King exchange their vows 


when the King is crowned, but the whole of the Abbey 
service is a reminder that they exchange them, in rever- 
ence and solemnity, before God. Except the Lord build 
the house, their labour is but lost that build it; except 
the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but 
in vain. 





streets knows. The ’busmen say both that those changes 
demand some corresponding reduction in hours, and 
that, without some such reduction, their work is of 
such a kind as to be dangerous to their own health 
and efficiency, and to the comfort and safety of their 
passengers. 

Their case is on the face of it reasonable ; in a notable 
speech recently Mr. Baldwin said that some such 
demands were inevitable and just in industry as a 
whole, under modern conditions of “ speed-up” 
and industrial strain, and the *busmen’s claims are 
merely a special example of the conditions to which 
he was referring. It is true, indeed, that the Board 
rejects those demands, and contests their accuracy. 
Yet the Board would be in a poor position to reject 
them, unless it was also able to say, rightly, that it could 
not: afford to accept them. Their cost is estimated at 
£500,000, and that, the Board claims, would disable it 
from discharging the statutory obligations to its share- 
holders imposed on it by Act of Parliament. If the 
Board’s figures are correct, and there is no reason for 
challenging them, it has no choice but to refuse; it 
may be remembered that if its obligations are not 
fulfilled, a certain class of the shareholders has a right to 
apply for a receivership. In fact, it seems that the 
*busmen’s dispute is not with the Board but with its 
shareholders, or rather with the Act of Parliament which 
guarantees their interest. They have not done badly 
under the Act by which they were compensated for their 
holdings in the companies amalgamated under the Board; 
they now hold a security guaranteed by the Government 
in a semi-public monopoly ; and the increase in the capital 
value of the shares has been considerable. In short, 
there is good reason for believing that the inability of 
the Board, despite its profits of £5,000,000, even to 
consider any improvement in working conditions that 
will increase its costs, is due to the excessive value at 
which the assets of which it was composed were assessed. 

If this is so, there is a strong case for revision by the 
Government of the London Passenger Transport Act. 
As a semi-public monopoly the Board has a duty not 
merely to its shareholders but to the public and to its 
workers ; and there is little doubt which of those duties 
comes first, especially if it can be shown that rather 
more than justice has been done to its shareholders. It 
is possible that a promise by the Government to under- 
take such revision, if the workers’ case is recognised as 
just by a tribunal which they accept, may be the best 
and quickest way toa solution. There may be difficulties 
about arranging a Coronation truce which the men can 
accept without compromising their position, but they 
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ought not to be insurmountable. What the *busmen 
want, and what it is reasonable to concede, is a guarantee 
that, if their case is a good one, methods will be devised 
by which their demands are granted. Without some 
such guarantee, the question of the justice of their case, 


which alone can provide a reasonable basis for a sohys 
becomes irrelevant, and both sides to the dajge 
forced into a contest in which neither side wij “ 
without what may be a long and bitter Struggle, whos 
repercussions cannot be foreseen. , 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OW that Mrs. Simpson’s divorce has been made absolute 
and the Duke of Windsor has joined her in France is it 
too much to hope that the British Press will leave them to 
enjoy their lives in peace? Judging from this week’s papers 
it is—far too much. The Times, The Telegraph and the 
Morning Post were unexceptionable but the popular Press 
has been sleuthing day and night round the closed gates 
of the Chateau du Candé. The Daily Mail, I observe, 
descried a kiss of which the Daily Express, miraculously, 
displays no knowledge—which suggests the theological 
problem whether the searcher for truth at the bottom of 
a well is more likely to imagine something that isn’t there 
or to overlook something that is. King Edward made his 
choice and went his way. The nation accepted it and has 
nothing to regret. But there might surely be sufficient 
decency now in those who write to lead them to refrain from 
either scrabbling in the mud for gobbets to fling at him or 
turning a relentless spotlight on him whenever he picks a 
flower or lofts out of a bunker. A quatrain entitled “ The 
Face on a Postage Stamp,” has been sent me which seems 
worth transcribing : 
Firm-lipped beneath an overburdened brow 
He leaves the loftiest life on earth behind him. 
The die is cast, and all he asks us now 
Is to recall his youth and cease to mind him. 


x > * * 


Nothing in the Spanish war is more astonishing than the 
way in which impending events fail to materialise. Week 
after week one side or the other brings off a coup which 
means that a town, or an improvised fortress, is cut off and 
must infallibly surrender in a day or two. I leave aside 
Madrid itself, the date for whose fall is periodically predicted 
for a week or so ahead by General de Llano and British 
journalists. But how many months is it since “ the heights 
dominating Huesca” were seized by the Government ? 
For how many have the Asturian miners been capturing 
Oviedo house by house? Or take Teruel. By April 23rd 
that town was finally surrounded by Government troops 
and its fall made imminent; but it has not fallen ; it has 
simply faded out of the news. Or the insurgents cut off 
in the University City with the bridges blown up behind 
them and all their communications under fire. That was 
on April 9th; it was obvious that they had nothing 
to do but capitulate. Yet they have not capitulated— 
apparently ; again the current news simply passes them 
by. I asked a Spanish friend in London to explain, but he 
knew no more than I do. 


* * * * 


The Bishop of London, who is in his eightieth year, last 
week completed thirty-six years as Diocesan. It is a notable 
record, but though Dr. Winnington-Ingram is in notoriously 
vigorous health the question is frankly raised whether so 
long a tenure of office by any man makes equally for the 
vigorous health of the diocese. A reasonable speed in circu- 
lation through the cursus honorum is usually to be desired, 
and though new blood cannot justify itself on the ground 
of its newness alone it would be a mistake to apply indis- 
criminately the dictum that “the old is better.” In the 
thirty-six years before Dr. Winnington-Ingram’s appointment 
Fulham Palace knew three tenants, John Jackson, Frederick 
Temple and Mandell Creighton. But it can be well under- 


stood that their successor desires to play his part in Wes 
minster Abbey at the Coronation, and perhaps to ie 
eightieth birthday next January in his Palace, before folloy; 
the example of Mr. Baldwin in one sphere and the Bisho 
of Lichfield in another. P 
. * * * * 


The cricketing columns of The Times (which I alwp 
mention with a mental obeisance) have given some of that 
great journal’s readers a slight shock in the last few days ow 
to the onset of a violent epidemic of “ misters,” applied to al 
the “‘ gentlemen ” in every match. This is a new idigsyy. 
crasy, and it may be well enough when a team, like Yorkshire 
consists of one gentleman, as captain, and ten players, But 
in a report like that of the Seniors’ Match at Cambridge j 
sinks to the ridiculous. You can hardly see the score for the 
Misters. (“ Mr, A bowled a long-hop to Mr. B, who wa 
neatly caught at mid-off by Mr. C”.) This, it is interesting 
to observe, came on gradually. There was a Freshmen; 
match at Oxford last week. In the first and second day 
repost no Mister at all—the usual initials. In the third day's, 
conscience began to prick and Misters were attached or 
omitted quite anarchically. Now apparently they are univer. 
sal and well-set. But consistency at all costs. I count on 
reading of the exploits of Mr. Austin (no longer, of coutse, 
Mr. Perry) at Wimbledon, and of the superb tackling of Mr. 
Wooller by Mr. Gadney at Twickenham a little later. Social 
distinctions on the green turf, come what may. 

* * * * 


One question, quite unconnected with the legal proceedings 
that have been initiated in regard to references to the Duke 
of Windsor in Coronation Commentary suggests itself 
about the book in view of the fact that its author is a member 
of the League of Nations Secretariat. There. is a well 
known and established rule at Geneva, based on the practice 
of our own and other civil services, that no official may 
write for publication a book, or even an article, bearing on 
current affairs without first obtaining the permission of the 
Secretary-General. In this case, presumably, either th 
permission was not sought, which seems remarkable, or it 
was sought and given, which seems more remarkable stil 
I am told it is the less surprising assumption which corre- 
sponds with the facts. 

* * * x 


The by-election in the Drake division of Plymouth 
might have been a good deal more interesting than at present 
seems likely. Major Henry Guest is apparently to contest 
the seat his late brother held. But before the seat fell vacant 
a proposal to run Commander Stephen King-Hall as a 
National Labour candidate was, I believe, under active 
discussion. It came to nothing because the Conservatives, 
not very surprisingly, declined to hand over a traditionally 
Conservative seat to a representative of ai.other branch of 
the Government coalition. 

* * x * 





THE HIDING 
OF MY LIFE 
by TomMMy Farr. 











Fallentis semita vitae? Pugilists are notoriously a self 
effacing class’ (when they-are not effacing someone else): 
; JANUS. 
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> Whose 
OT long ago a learned Japanese remarked, “We in 
N Asia are thought to keep touch with the Past but, 
is it happens, there are only two places now in the whole 
tld where you may see the original Pattern of Life being 
"i carried on, and they are both in Europe. The one 
» Wes. the Coronation of a Pope in St. Peter’s in Rome and the 
CED his ae ig a Coronation of a King in St. Peter’s in Westminster.” 
Pag That Japanese’ judgement was correct. The Coronation 
p isnot merely a show, a bit of pageantry in which old England 
tries to set something of her own and for her own people 
against the May Day stagings of Moscow, the Nucleating 
alway Novelties of Nuremberg and the Roman Revivals of Mussolini. 
Of tha The Coronation has a deeper and wider significance than 
OW ing anything national or imperial. This thing goes down so 
d to al deep and back so far that its roots pass under all frontiers 
losyn. and reach below the point where races diverged from their 
kshire, primal stock. In short it is something which England still 
+ But does for all mankind—giving them a reminder and demon- 
ge i gration which is of unique value. “The White Man’s 
fr the Burden” is a phrase that, now we have begun to hear the 
10 Was BH coloured side of the question, is under a cloud. In our 
esting BF Coronation, however, there is performed a strange, unrecog- 
men's nised but none-the-less authentic service for humanity at 

day’ large and of whatever tint. 

ne That may seem a strange claim until we look into this rite. 
hive. fg Then it appears almost an understatement. What does that 
nt on phrase used by the Japanese anthropologist mean ? What is 
vise “the original Pattern of Life”? It is one of the greatest 
f Mr discoveries of our time—as great as Relativity and far more 
Social practical. It is a discovery, made in this generation, about 





human history. In this century, the piecing together of 
anthropological and archaeological knowledge has suddenly 
resulted in a new picture of the Past. As Dr. Frankfurt 
announced in his three lectures which he gave last autumn 












Duke on the Origins of Civilisation, we can now see that Civilisation 
itself isa sudden crystallisation. It began some five or six thousand 
mbes years ago. It was not a slow dawn but a sudden eruption. 
well Men had gone on for scores of thousands of years living the 
ctict same uninventive, unreflective life. They changed, but they 
may & did so with a slowness which kept them from seeing that they 





were changing. Then some one hundred and fifty generations 
ago the pace of change, which had been creeping forward, 
began to threaten to become too fast not to be noticed. That 
fact was a threat to social cohesion. The choice seemed to 
be—revolution or fossilisation—the break up of society or 























me Fits living death. 
It was at that point that a few men—perhaps one man— 
made one of the greatest of inventions—the invention of 
uth FF kingship. We have thought that kings were inevitable. 
eat On the contrary kingship is a brilliant discovery. Before 
test that, Dr. Frankfurt says, the evidence in Mesopotamia 
” points to a pre-kingly theocracy, a time when all had a sense 
Jos of being parts of a manifest divine plan. We have also now 
vt ff found what is probably the first coronation service in the 
es, world. It is a performance made by the first king of all 
ally Egypt for his installation. In that service he becomes the 
f BF new centre of all the people. Society had lost its sense of 
sanctions because everyone was becoming self-conscious. 
Therefore one man steps out and promises to be in his person 
what everyone used to feel vaguely but now no longer was 
able to feel at all. He promises to be the common life of which 
people had become dangerously uncertain. In this, the only 
way, he made possible civilisation. Otherwise if human society 
if Was to advance it was bound to go to pieces. 





That discovery shows how mistaken and ignorant have been 
all the current notions we have had till now of the true 
tature of kingship. We spoke of the king as “‘ the hereditary 









THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CORONATION 





By GERALD HEARD 


president of a crowned republic.” Yet, as a matter of fact, 
that is not the feeling which subjects have about their monarch. 
Psychologists have long remarked that in some way the 
king “surrogates” the emotions of the common man—in 
the splendour of the rulez the ruled see themselves fulfilled. 
But why should that be necessary ? It is here that archaeology 
now rises to the surface like a diver with the lost clue in its 
hand. The king is the pivot on which the wheel of progress 
can alone turn. Without that pivot the spokes fly apart and 
the car crashes. 


Yet do not the Republics combine order and progress just 
as well? It may be doubted. When they were founded it 
was thought by the rationalists who planned them that 
mutual self-interest was enough to keep men living together 
co-operatively and creatively. But it has since been proved 
that men have to have something more, a symbol of their 
common life, or they break up. America must have the 
figure of Columbia and the French La France. The danger 
here is that such a figure is too abstract. So the “new 
model” countries in Europe, which found abstract sym- 
bolism not enough, have raised up the figures of actual men 
as the clear sign of their unity—Hitler in Germany and Stalin 
in Russia. Further, it can be seen that before the reaction 
to infallible leaders, it was—and still is—in those countries 
with constitutional monarchies that progress has been fastest 
and with least reaction or confusion. For in those countries, 
because the king is the emotional centre of the whole people, 
any amount of experiment and change can be carried out 
with various ministers because no change in the experts, 
their plans or their arguments will bring the social cohesion 
into ruin. This division of function, so that the emotional 
tie is never in doubt while the intellectual case can be advanced 
by any who can win assent, is the only possible solution 
between anarchy or repression. 


The English have always understood this—but only 
unconsciously. In fact this thing only comes to the surface 
at the coronation. The rite is, therefore, worth looking at 
closely. The first thing which is evident is that though 
swords are carried all about the king, by his great officers, 
his executives, the sword of justice, &c.—the king himself 
carries quite another instrument, the sceptre of agreed peace 
and the sceptre of plentiful peace. Though for a moment 
the king himself is girded with a sword, it is taken away from 
him, laid on the altar, and is not given back to him but to a 
great officer. Next we have to notice that as part of his 
“ enkinging,” the king is divested at one point and in the 
simple religious robe of the dalmatic he is anointed even 
on his breast. His whole body is made sacred, and his robe 
shows that he is the man dedicated to be a centre of loyalty 
which needs no force to be acknowledged. 


The king is, then, symbolic of the ground of all, the firm, 
patient, fruitful earth. The king’s tie with his people goes 
below any enforcement or threat of force. He does not need 
to have sword or armour, for that would signify holding down 
the people. No king can long exist thus. “ You can do 
everything with bayonets but sit on them.” The true king 
reigns by a profound consent, because he is recognised by 
his people as that which they need, the manifest symbol of 
what they wish to feel, of a feeling which if it fails they know 
that social life becomes impossible. He stands for the fact 
that, come what may, civil war is impossible, for he is the 
heart of the body politic, which is not a random heap of 
separate individuals, but a living, organic body, a body 
which lives as long as he remains serving at the centre. In 
fact, he reaches back to that time when the idea of bargaining 
and bribing between classes and interests, or threatening 
and crushing by parties and factions had yet to arise. His 

















appeal is to a primal natural peace. His presence and 
especially his coronation are pledge of this. 

But, as we have seen, this survival of the “ priest-king ” 
is a wonderful and rare thing, and even among ourselves 
we do not see into its nature. Only we see the countries 
that are without it experiencing increasing difficulty in 
holding together and assimilating the new powers of science 
with the old sense of morality. Therefore the momentous 
question raised by this great Coronation in this stressful 
year 1937 is whether, as over five thousand years ago, there 
came a turning point in history and a long-forgotten genius 
saw that something which people had felt without knowing 
must now be shown forth clearly, or the sense of it would 
vanish and with it the hope of civilisation, so is it not now 
to be urged that what we have so far done almost casually 
and without understanding, simply because it was quaint, 
must now be done with as clear a sense of its psychological 
meaning as we have a sense of the significance of what we 
do when we make trade agreements or currency adjustments. 

That necessitates that we recognise the full nature of 
kingship—that it is an office which is so exacting because it 
demands of its holder that his entire nature be sunk in it. 
A minister may serve with his mind and so preserve the 
rest of himself as a private man. A king is lost in his part: 
his office is his character and he has no being otherwise. 
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Nor is that all: for if this is the true nature Of kino-}: 
the manifestation that the community is a living coe 


and not some millions of human beings tied op! 

or police, then all citizens must range themselves aro 4 
organic order. We must all take part in the social pg m 
or the kingship will decline. He cannot be, 
a private king is a contradiction in terms. If We do 
understand his being and make the “ field” jn which 
can function, he must decline and vanish and we shall hay 
instead, that degenerate form of the social centre 
tyrant. 


As therefore he is the centre of the living field and we the 
reciprocating circumference, every interest and Profession 
should be represented at the Coronation, so that the whole 
social pattern.should be shown in a living relationship With 
the sovereign. If we can do that, then what Germany is 
so frantically seeking to bring about and Russia blindly 
thrusting toward—the notion of a Third Realm—yil] not 
appear in Germany or in Russia but where so much politic 
invention has appeared, in Britain, where we have preserved 
the ancient seeds out of which this Third Realm can Spring. 
because we, with this kingly rite, reach back behind the 
armies and the hero kings, to the First Realm, the realm of 
the priest-king who rules with unquestioned benevolent 


without US, fog 


authority because he is the soul of his people. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S CORONATION 


[Extracts from ‘‘ The Spectator ’’ of June 30th, 1838] 


“ FENHIS week has exhibited the amusing if not very edifying 

spectacle of a people possessed with one idea—in plain 
terms, coronation-mad. It was not so much an ebullition of 
loyalty as a sightseeing mania. Queen-worship was only 
the proximate cause. John Bull seized on the present 
occasion—the weak part of his cranium is still the crown— 
to give himself a-holyday ; and he set to work in his usual 
dogged style. The extent to which the excitement prevailed 
almost exceeds belief: London being the scene of the 
grand manifestation, showed the signs most strongly, but 
the whole land shared the hallucination ; and in proportion 
to the distance from the metropolis seems to have been the 
intensity of the fit. The rush of people to town was extra- 
ordinary: every channel of communication was choked 
up; and this sudden determination of blood to the head 
occasioned the symptoms of giddiness and vertigo to which 
we have adverted.” 


“‘ The preparations in the line of route for the procession 
were astonishing, considering the very ordinary materials of 
the pageant: which differed little from that on the occasion 
of the Queen going to the Parliament, except in having the 
addition of a train of Foreign Ambassadors. One would 
not imagine that the present was the third coronation that 
has taken place within eighteen years; and was no better as a 
sight than that of William the Fourth, which gave what is called 
such ‘ general dissatisfaction.’ But now people thought, 
and even hoped, they might never see another. From Hyde 
Park Corner to the Abbey, the noise of hammers resounded 
the whole week long : one wondered where all the carpenters 
came from ; and the consumption of timber must have been 
enormous. Scarcely a house on the line but had a scaffolding 
in front, or its balcony shored up; and every ‘jetty, frieze 
or coigne of vantage,’ was turned to account. The more 
wealthy and liberal nobility, and the clubs, erected seats for 
their friends, whom they entertained with déjeuners (pray 
don’t call them breakfasts). Among the former, the Duke 
of Devonshire was conspicuous for the splendid scale and 
completeness of his arrangements.” 


““ The seats let for hire were, in general, sufficiently com- 
modious ; and from St. James’s Street to the Abbey, they 
were almost continuous—sometimes inside, but in most 


cases erected outside. Precautions were properly taken t 
have the erections inspected by surveyors, to test their 
security, and prevent them from projecting over the foot- 
path; the taste was left to the speculators, who in general 
seem to have dispensed with that article, as a luxurious 
superfluity. . . . From ten to thirty shillings was the price of 
a sitting, and in some instances good places bore a premium, 
Tickets for the interior of the Abbey were offered and 
bought on the eve of the ceremony at twenty guineas, 
and even more: there were a great many sellers, however ; and 
either the tickets were forged, or they must have been for 
the nave of the Abbey, where only the procession entering 
and returning could be seen. The Earl Marshal apprized 
the public of the fact that counterfeits were abroad, and the 
holders would be not merely stopped, but given into custody.” 


“‘ The cheering during the progress of the pageant was by 
no means uproarious; the most remarkable characteristic of 
the whole affair, indeed, was the absence of al! enthusiasm, 
As the Queen passed, the agitation of white cambric and 
bla¢tk felt was seen along the line, and hearty were the 
greetings of many to their young Queen: but the occasion 
did not call forth any extraordinary manifestation of public 
feeling or loyal fervour. The Dutchess of Kent and the 
Duke of Sussex were the most cheered ; but all the Royal 
party were respectfully recognized.” 

“ As the Queen advanced slowly towards the centre of the 
choir, she was received with hearty plaudits; the anthem 
‘I was glad’ being sung by the musicians. At the close 
of the anthem, the Westminster boys (who occupied seats 
at the extremity of the lower galleries on the northern and 
southern sides of the choir) screeched out at the top of theit 
tuneless voices a kind of chant, ‘ Vivat Victoria Regina’ 
The Queen moved towards a chair placed midway between 
the chair of homage and the altar, on the carpeted spact 
before described, and which is appropriately called ‘the 
Theatre.’ Here she knelt down on a‘ faldstool set for het 
before her chair, and used some private prayers.’ She then 
took her seat in the chair ; and the ceremonial proceeded.” 

“ As Prince Esterhazy walked up to his place, a good scene 
occurred. All the Bishops clustered round him, and gloated 
on the wealth which his diamond-covered dress so profusely 
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The Bishop of Exeter, who was engaged at the 
making his obeisance to’some great man on the 
om. de of the Abbey; was $0 eager to be near the glittering 
peo dor, and so zealous in his divided devotion to 
ee fai on one side and Austrian wealth on the other, 
pe his haste, he tripped, and rolled over at full length 

ae floor! His right reverend brethren hurried to pick 
phtl and as they gathered round the prostrate Prelate, 
wed ike a set of old alms-women, chattering over the 
pody of one of the sisterhood who had been knocked down in 
, scuffle, oF fainted under the influence of a too potent 
ol superb dress of the Archbishop of Canterbury— 
purple velvetand gold—and the glittering and gilded attire of the 
other Churchmen (spoils of the Romish hierarchy)—appeared 
most unfit for men who profess to despise pomp and vanity, 
and are merabers of a simple and Reformed religion.” 

« While the tedious ceremony of Homage was in progress, 
there was plenty of loud music, till, just as Lord Melbourne’s 
tun came to ascend the throne, a soft and sweet strain 
addenly succeeded the din of harmony ; whereupon some 
wicked person said, ‘ Lord Melbourne’s going up to soft 
music ’—and then they laughed.” 

“When poor old Lord Rolle rolled down the steps of the 
throne, a ‘ distinguished foreigner’ was told that to roll 
down the steps of the throne at the coronation was the 
feudal tenure by which he held his barony and immense 
states. The information was gravely recorded in a note-book.” 

“The loudest cheering was for the /argesse, or coronation- 
medals, by all; next for the Duke of Wellington, by the 
Tories; and Lords Grey and Melbourne, by the Whigs. 
Lord Lyndhurst looked around for a cheer; but was dis- 
appointed, and seemed as if he was. The prettiest sight in 
the Abbey was the Queen’s ‘body guard’ of Maids of 
Honour, all dressed alike, simply and in good taste. There 
were some shocking frights, male and female, with coronets.” 

“The musical part of the ceremony was a libel on the 
present state of the art in this country: for the Queen has 
had.a composer thrust upon her who cannot compose. She 
had appointed Bishop ; but the intrigues of another Bishop 
(Charles of London) and Sir George Smart procured the 
latter the situation, despite her Majesty’s wish. It is the 
duty of the Composer to the Queen to write an anthem for 
her coronation—and it is an opportunity which any man 
competent to the task would eagerly have caught at; but 
the place heretofore held by Blow, Croft, Green, Boyce, and 
Attwood, now, for the first time, degenerates into a sinecure ; 
and England, in the presence of the representatives of every 
European sovereign, seems (not 7s) unable to offer the tribute 
which music in every other country presents to a new 
monarch.” 

“Both the tenure of the crown and the state of public man- 
ners in England have undergone so many modifications within 
the last two hundred years, that a coronation has become an 
unimportant, almost a superfluous ceremony. It adds 
nothing to the stability of the throne ; and as to the validity 
of a modern sovereign’s title, how little occasion is felt to 
exist for putting it to public test, may be seen by the recent 
almost noiseless abolition of the office of Champion, which—- 
formerly one of prime importance—we have just seen swept 
away among the crumbs of the banquet.” 

“If the ceremony of crowning is to be kept up, then we 
would gladly associate with it, first, a greater public com- 
munication, and secondly, a less ridiculous ritual. At present 
ay atom of rational purpose is so smothered in a garnish 
of antiquated follies that it may reasonably be doubted 
whether the actors themselves on the scene are not secretly 
‘shamed of their official antics. The whole. ceremony 
of the coronation is full of the amplification and the posture- 
making of a semi-barbarous age, and of that love of noise 
and tinsel which barbarians and children are understood 
0 share in common.” 
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“* The list of Coronation Peerages comprises a few respect- 
able names—and that is the best to be said of it. With one 
exception, the Peers created or elevated are persons whose 
public services have not entitled them to any distinguished 
mark of the Royal favour. The Earl of Mulgrave, acting 
by and with the advice of Lord Morpeth, has ruled Ireland 
as she never was ruled before by English Viceroy. It is 
to be supposed that Lord Mulgrave prefers the French 
* Marquis’ to the Saxon ‘ Earl’; and in that case, though 
we may differ with him in taste, we are not sorry that so 
unimportant a wish has been gratified. But who are the 
other noblemen and gentlemen whom the Queen delights 
especially to honour at this time? Taking the official list 
as it stands in the Gazette, we find : 


1. ‘William, Baron King’—son of a worthy, hard- 
headed, old Whig; who perhaps would not have thanked 
his Sovereign for a Viscountcy and an Earldom. But his 
son is to be Viscount Ockham and Earl of Lovelace. What 
has the young Lord King done to deserve this promotion ? 
The Globe suggests the only reason for it: Lord King married 
Lord Byron’s daughter, and in the Noel family was the 
extinct Barony of Lovelace. Another and more probable 
reason for the revival of this romantic-sounding title in 
Lord King, is that he is the nephew of that ever-ready 
Ministerial ‘ friend in need’ Lord Ebrington. 


2. ‘ Laurence, Baron Dundas,’ is to be Earl of Zetland. 
This is an orthodox ‘ elevation ’—one after the old style. 
Lord Dundas possesses one of the remaining rotten boroughs 
—Richmond ; and can sometimes return the Member for 
Orkney and Zetland. If anybody can mention another 
reason for the bestowal of an Earldom on Lord Dundas, 
we shall willingly proclaim it. 

3. ‘Anthony Adrian, Earl of Kintore,’ is to be Baron 
Kintore. Few persons had heard of the existence of the 
said ‘Anthony Adrian,’ till they saw his name in the 
Gazette. He is, we believe, a Scotch lord, who keeps or 
did keep a pack of hounds in some distant county; but 
why or wherefore he has been preferred to an English Peerage, 
is what the public are asking. Probably there is a job at 
the bottom of this ‘ elevation.’ 


4. ‘ Cornelius, Viscount Lismore,’ is to sit in the House 
of Lords as Baron Lismore. This insignificant Irish noble- 
man has property in Tipperary. : 

5. Lord Rossmore, once a rather doubtful person in his 
politics, sends two of his sons, honourable Westenras, to 
support Lord Melbourne’s Government in the House of 
Commons : hence his English Peerage. 


6. Lord Carew can influence the elections in Wexford ; 
and therefore he is made a Baron of the United Kingdom. 


7. Mr. William Francis Spencer Ponsonby belongs to a 
family which has always managed to get a considerable sum 
of the public money in one shape or another, with Earldoms 
and Baronies to boot. Thrust out of the representation of 
Dorsetshire, Mr. Ponsonby is compensated with the name, 
style and title of Baron De Mauley, (of the ancient Barony 
of which name his wife is co-heir) for his ineffectual support 
of the Whig interest in that county. . 

8, 9, 10. Sir John Wrottesley, Mr. Charles Hanbury 
Tracy and Mr. Paul Methuen owe their Peerages to the 
election contests they have stood, and the seats they have 
lost. They were all respectable commoners, and will doubtless 
make very decent Conservative Lords, at the command of 
the Premier and the Court. 

11. The Marquis of Carmarthen—a person of whose merits 
and politics we must confess our entire ignorance—is to be 
Lord Osborne. He is the son of the Tory Duke of Leeds, 
and will counterbalance his father’s vote. 

The entire list consists of twelve elevations and new 
creations. There is not one which suggests the idea of 
superior ability or merit.” 
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THE ATLANTIC: BOND OR BARRIER ?—Y 


By SIR ARTHUR WILLERT 


R. RUNCIMAN accepted in principle the American 
policy of economic appeasement when he was in 
Washington last winter. He agreed that the present barriers 
to international trade would have to be reduced, if economic 
recovery was to be assured, peace preserved and disaster 
averted. He agreed that it was essential to the success 
of this programme that Great Britain should join with the 
United States in the offensive against trade restrictions. 


Washington, on its side, showed, as I have already said, 
a sympathetic understanding of the clash between the 
proposed Anglo-American Trade Treaty on the lines which 
it desires and the economic policy of the Empire as laid 
down at Ottawa. But, just as it believes that the high 
protection, which has for so long been the keystone of 
American economic policy, should now be modified, so it 
holds that the tariffs and other restrictions upon commerce, 
which we and other nations found necessary in and imme- 
diately after 1932, now might justifiably be reconsidered. 
Hence, when I was in the American capital a short time 
ago, I found much anxious interest in the outcome of the 
deliberations which it was expected that the Imperial Con- 
ference would hold in regard to its suggestion that the 
Anglo-American Agreement should give more favourable 
treatment to Amefican primary products entering Great 
Britain. Nor is the Empire’s reception of these suggestions 
the only thing that caused anxiety. 


The American Government is doubtful about the Trade 
Agreements which Mr. Runciman has been so laboriously 
negotiating. It feels, rightly or wrongly, that, though, 
like Mr. Hull’s agreements, our treaties are on a most- 
favoured-nation basis, they are in point of fact so arranged 
as to be more bilateral in their effect than their American 
counterparts. Also, and this is a more important objection, 
they compel the participating countries to spend any balance, 
that may accrue to them in London out of their trade with 
us, either on the purchase of British goods or upon the 
payment of British creditors. This “ bilateral balancing ” 
seems to Mr. Hull and his associates to cut across their 
policy. His assistant, Mr. Sayre, recently formulated their 
objections as follows : 

“* The trading of special privilege for special privilege has apparent 
advantages. But . . a policy of preferential bargaining means 
in its very essence a policy of widespread discrimination. And 
discrimination means retaliation, which spells new and still higher 
trade barriers. . . . 

““A great part of the trade of the world is carried on through a 
system of triangular or polygonal trade. Manifestly a nation seeks 
to buy goods in the cheapest markets or in the countries controlling 
the supply. It is only by chance that two countries find it feasible 
to buy goods in each other’s markets of the same approximate value. 

. . Barriers which tend to block the flow of trade between different 
European countries and particularly between European and South 
American nations may obstruct the flow of triangular or polygonal 
trade to the very substantial injury of the United States. 
Triangular trade cannot survive under a system of bargaining for 
special preferences. Its very existence depends upon most favoured 
nation treatment and freedom from discriminatory practices in the 
movement of goods. That is why the United States must take an 
aggressive attitude in fighting the policy of bilateral balancing.” 

This means that the American Government would like 
the Empire to implement Mr. Runciman’s acceptance of 
Mr. Hull’s thesis not only by modifying Imperial Preference 
to the extent necessary to fit the American freer trading 
system into it, but also by doing something to meet its objec- 
¥ons to our bilateral trade agreements. 


The United States thus asks us to make a considerable 
sacrifice. We have derived great benefit from Mr. Runciman’s 
Frade policy, and Imperial Preference is essential to the 
Empire. It must be repeated that the United States does 
not suggest that we should abandon Imperial Preference. 
But even its modification means definite sacrifices ; while 
there must be, at the best, an element of uncertainty about 


the ultimate value of the quid pro quo which ye shou 
receive. Let us, therefore, try to assess the results of t : 
or acceptance. The first thing to note is that Tefusal yoy) 
tend to drive the United States back into her own shel] 6 


Tee American mind is no longer possessed by the 
adventuring interest in the outside world as it was a odie 
ago. Then the imagination of a people, triumph, 
emerging from the pioneering stage of the development « 
its own country, was fired by its facile victory over Sp 
and by the ebullient leadership of the first President Roosere 
with its stimulating forays into high international affair 
There was much talk of the “ manifest destiny” o the 
United States as a World Power. The Panama Cana} y, 
launched with a high-handed robustness of which Sign 
Mussolini would have approved. The Japanese and Russizs 
were summoned to a New England seaside resort to mj, 
peace after their war. An American delegate was cp, 
to help to put the politics of the Old World right at i, 
Conference of Algeciras. In the Far East, the Unites 
States was the protagonist in the then novel Struggle oq 
behalf of the “Open Door” and equal opportunities {, 
everybody in China. 


Now it is very different. Interest in external affairs ; 
preventive and co-operative and not adventurous, The only 
authorisation of a large-scale adventure outside the American 
hemisphere would be the conviction that it would elimina 
the danger of another war and improve the prospects of 
economic stability. Fear of war and fear that, unless int. 
national trade improves radically, the present recovery 
will never develop into the full-blooded prosperity of the 
pre-panic days is the sanction behind Mr. Hull’s policy, 
The co-operation of Great Britain and of the Empire js 
deemed essential to both those ends. If we fail her, the 
United States will tend to fall back discouraged upon a 
economic second-best and upon the avoidance rather tha 
the prevention of war. 


Such a posture would be detrimental to world recovery 
both political and economic. I have already explained how 
and why the American neutrality policy is moving ina 
direction more helpful to the peace-loving countries of 
Europe than it seemed likely to take a year ago. The rejection 
by us of Mr. Hull’s offer of co-operation would tend to put 
the 100 per cent. isolationists in the saddle again. The lawles 
elements throughout the world would be encouraged. They 
would believe that, if they took the aggressive, America 
neutrality would be at least as inconvenient to the attacked 
and his defenders as to the attacker. 


There are those who think that, in the economic field, 
a continuance of the present conflicting chaos of narrow 
nationalisms would hurt the United States more than it 
would hurt the countries of the Empire. They argue that the 
Empire is in a better position to withstand competition 
and relatively unsatisfactory trade conditions because it has 
come out of the depression more quickly than the United 
States. To one fresh from the other side of the Atlantic the 
argument seems as remote from reality as it is from states- 
manship. The United States gives one an overwhelming 
impression of wealth and strength, actual and _ potential, 
of drive and youthful resilience. Grave as her social and 
industrial problems may be, they seem immaterial and 
ephemeral against that background. One is made aware of 4 
standard of living higher than those of other countries. 
One marvels at the serried ranks of motors outside the 
factories. One is told that they belong to the working men. 
One is told that, even in these days of semi-recovery, there 
are enough motors actually licensed to give the whole vast 
American population, far bigger than the white population 
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aride at the same time. Facts like these, together 
make one realise why even the New Dealers 
crifice, the United States could arrange her 

on a workable basis of self-sufficiency, 
to the worst. And she would never have to 


ofthe Emp ; - 
with her size, 
jmit that, at a Sa 
internal economy 
ifthe worst came 


Jo that. ; 
“ the present movement for economic appeasement 


ails and the world settles down to economic nationalism, 
. will not really be into her own shell, commodious though 
i at the United States will be forced to retire. She will 
‘elt with the whole of Latin America to exploit, for in the 
Western Hemisphere the Hull plan would still run and, 
rogether with the sentimental effect of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
+ od neighbour” policy, would put her into a favoured- 


URING the eighth and ninth decades of last century 
(which might well be called a whole century of eccentrics) 
there was frequently seen jingling about the streets of Florence 
and about the climbing roads of its contorni, a small victoria. 
For some years this vehicle was lined with oyster-grey satin 
and drawn by a pair of chestnut ponies who answered to the 
names of Mascherino and Birichino, wore bells, and had 
bunches of pheasants’ feathers stuck in their harness. Later 
the victoria became lined with white satin, and was drawn 
by ponies to match. Inside this vehicle could be observed a 
dy novelist with dogs, progressing during these twenty- 
three years from the age of thirty-two to that of fifty-five. 
A somewhat unprepossessing lady, without visible charm, 
she looked conceited (for she was conceited), dressed very 
strangely (for she was very strange) and wore her hair flowing 
loosely down her back. 

The hair’s hue was, it seems, disputable ; its owner wrote 
to the first Baron Tauchnitz (one of whose favourite authors 
she very naturally was) that it was “ chestnut coloured, with 
agood deal of gold light on it’; while some observers saw 
it as straight and black. ‘There seems little doubt, however, 
that she possessed large blue eyes, with a rapt expression, and 
tiny hands and feet. About her upper lip there were again 
diferent views, for she thought it shorter and more curled 
than her portraits always showed it. It was apparent that 
she believed herself to have beauty as well as brilliance, a 
wide “ masculine culture,”’ and a lofty, somewhat Shelleyan, 
soul. After the year 1878, anyone desiring to know how this 
lady novelist regarded herself had but to read a roman a clef 
called Friendship and study its heroine, the lovely and noble- 
spirited “ Etoile.” The gentleman hero of this novel thus 
comments on Etoile : “* She is half a saint and half a muse. 
She has strange passions, but they sleep. Her dreams are 
the enemies of men. She is all mind . . .” 

To the peasants round the palatial villa outside Florence, 
in which the novelist so lavishly resided, in an exotic luxury 
worthy of one of her own guardsmen, the oddly-dressed lady 
was “la mamma dei cani.”” For dogs, great and small, did 
everywhere attend her. More and more, as life went on, 
she was dog-intoxicated. She would not leave them for a 
day; she would not punish them (“ Pan has just made a 
wreck of four fine geraniums and taken another hat—but I 
don’t touch him”): she would not muzzle them. The 
muzzling laws of England and Italy furiously impassioned 
her. When one of her oldest and kindest friends shut up his 
dogs, by order, during a hydrophobia scare, she wrote to his 
daughter : “T will cease all friendship for him and consign 
him to the disgust of posterity as second to the Cenci father 
in cruelty.” ‘And from that hour,” says Miss Lee, her 
biographer, “ Tassinari ceased to exist for her.”” As to dogs’ 
diet, that rich foods hurt them was a fallacy to which she 
never subscribed. She gave them what they chose off her 
own dinner menu—rich soups, game, petits pdtés, salmis, 


ECCENTRIC ENGLISHWOMEN: IV. OUIDA 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


nation position. there. That, together again with her size 
and fundamental wealth, would enable her to compete at 
least as effectively as any other country for world trade. 

But if intelligent self-interest still exists among the English- 
speaking nations, it will not come to that. The American 
Government has made up its mind what it wants to do; 
and the question for the countries of the Empire is not 
who can best stand the continuance of the conditions which 
the Hull plan is meant to cure. It is whether the co-operation 
which that plan envisages is not so completely consonant 
with the foreign policy of Great Britain and her sister countries 
as to warrant the most serious effort to bring it about. That, 
however, is a question which must be left for the next and 
last of these articles. 





timbales, sweet cakes. William Allingham records her i1 
his diary as staying at a London hotel with her mother and an 
immense Dog, whose portrait she carried in a locket round 
her neck, handing it round at dinner with the remark, “‘ This 
is my hero.” The then Queen of England she could not 
approve: partly she was, of course, of the wrong sex— 
(Ouida, a firm and ardent misogynist, detested women; she 
wrote her books “‘ pas pour les femmes, mais pour les militaires,” 
and gave her parties also for these and others of their sex)— 
but, “worst of all” (she complained of the Queen), “when her 
dogs were ill or old, she sent them away and took new 
ones !” 

A visitor, then, arriving at the Villa Farinola (by appoint- 
ment always, for his hostess must never be caught unprepared) 
would find Miss Ramé (which, though she did not admit it, 
was her unpretentious bourgeois name) among her dogs. 
She would be standing on a white bear-skin rug, or seated 
in a red-satin armchair, her small feet well displayed. She 
would be wearing, as a rule, white (it may be remembered 
that Miss Marie Corelli shared this whim) but sometimes 
pink or pale blue ; and she would be dressed as the heroine 
of whatever romance she was at the time engaged on, white 
satin if the heroine was of the beau monde, white muslin if she 
was a peasant: “dressed (wrote a Countess) in a white 
flowing garment with wide open sleeves—in short, like a 
heroine of romance. Unfortunately her physique did not 
correspond to her surroundings, and these only set off her 
disadvantages ...1... found her dull.” But the 
Countess was a woman, and women, as Miss Ramé loudly 
and harshly declaimed one evening in the drawing-room 
with the ladies after dinner, “‘ are ungenerous, cruel, pitiless ! ”’ 
Though it was a gentleman caller who described her with 
red nose and tallowy complexion, in a décolleté gown of 
blue silk covered with a lace curtain, with short skirt and 
blue satin shoes, walking through the meadows and gathering 
red anemones. Her appearance was obviously a disaster : 
Vernon Lee and Eugene Lee-Hamilton were “ much exercised 
by Ouida’s absurd appearance in her white satin garb, and 
found her talk dull or even worse, for she liberally emphasised 
her preference for gens du monde over authors and artists.” 
Her passion for gens du monde fostered in her the not uncom- 
mon theory that she was herself one of them; from Miss 
Ramé she became Madame de la Ramée; her origin she 
shrouded in mystery ; more and more she became a French 
aristocrat. Frenchness grew in her; her English blood and 
upbringing were ignored ; she spoke of herself as a Latin, 

of French as her “‘ own tongue,” at last she told the French 
Consul at Florence that she was a French subject, but he, 
a sceptical Frenchman, demanded, in vain, documents of 
proof. Her megalomania swelled, inflated by the vast fortunes 
that rolled in from her books, and by that praise from dis- 
tinguished men that such authors have always seemed able to 
command. She knew herself a genius. ‘‘ Now that George 
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Elliott” (she was no orthographer) “is gone, there is no 
one else who can write English.” ‘“ My name is fully as well 
known from Tobolsk to Tangier as that of Cherbaliez or 
Alphonse Daudet.” “ Please to address me Madame de la 
Ramée, or Madame Ouida. It is the more correct way 
to address a woman of eminence. You always see Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt.” ‘“ Whatever I wrote would be read with 
the same eagerness.” And, “ Keep my book at the head 
of your advertisement lists. You have nothing to equal it.” 
(But I am told by publishers that this last request is less 
eccentric than they could wish.) 

Stranger were her social habits; if not pleased with the 
company she met at dinner, she sulked, left the table, and 
rang for her carriage, lying silent on a sofa till it came. 

But her hey-day passed; she spent her great fortune 
recklessly, on lavish living, on rich dinner menus for her dogs, 
on going continually to law. She buried her mother as a pauper, 
and herself wandered, complaining to heaven and her friends, 
and begging Baron Tauchnitz for advance payments, from 
lodging to lodging, with her pack of dogs and her unpaid 
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bills. That her poverty should be known at large was j 
able to her, for she was still the greatest living wee 
would write to strangers after one meeting, “ As you Sts 
so kind as not to ask for my autograph, I send you = 
Ouida.” ™ 

A fool ; a grandiose and vanity-devoured egotist 
lous writer ; eccentric in (as Henry James put it) a Comm 
little way. Yet she would not cut her trees because sh 
believed that plants felt pain; she gave her meals t0 her 
dogs and went hungry; all kinds of distinguished 
were her enemies and friends; and Max wrote on her 
exquisite little essay. Florence still has strange legeids 
her. Did she really drag the well-known Mrs. ; oa 
her hated and successful rival in love, from her q. 
riage and horsewhip her in the street? Did she 5 
her mother lying unburied in the house for weeks? Believe 
these things or not, her eccentricity, in its flamboyant anj 
impassioned gambollings, transcended queerness and Soared 
to the verge of that Limbo large and broad, the Paradise o 
Fools. 
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BENTLEY THREE-DECKERS 


By JOHN CARTER 


HE name of Richard Bentley and Son, Publishers in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, is a very 
familiar one to anyone who has interested himself in nineteenth 
century fiction. From the early ’thirties, when the original 
Bentley was busy establishing himself as one of the most 
enterprising publishers of the day ; through his partnership, 
and differences, with Henry Colburn; through the great 
price-cutting war with Routledge and others in the early ’fifties 
—the firm pursued its successful career to a point where, 
by the ’eighties, any novel published over the famous imprint 
commanded a pre-publication library sale which automatically 
put both author and publisher comfortably in the black. 

The list contained, of course, its normal proportion of 
general literature, and from The Ingoldsby Legends in 1840 to 
Lord Roberts’ Forty One Years in India, published in 1898, 
the last year of the firm’s existence, had its full quota of best- 
sellers. But to most of us, “ Bentley ” implies novels, novels 
in three-decker form, and usually, from the late ’seventies 
onwards, novels in some unusual style of binding : and those 
who saw the great Bentley collection of three-deckers in the 
auction room last week saw something which could probably 
not be paralleled anywhere—except perhaps in the novel 
room of the old Cambridge University Library. 

The firm of Bentley, taken over by Macmillan in 1898, 
seems so essentially Victorian that it was hard for those who 
met him to realise that Mr. Richard Bentley, of Upton, Bucks, 
who was alive and remarkably vigorous until 1936, had been 
for many years in the family business, retiring only with the 
disappearance of the imprint. But for anyone who had the 
good fortune to know him, a rich vein of genial reminiscence 
was there for skilful tapping—anecdotes of Marie Corelli, 
trade gossip and customs of the ’eighties, what Mr. Mudie 
said about George Moore, or why the scarlet bows only 
appear on some copies of Wormwood. Mr. Bentley was a 
beautifully eccentric old gentleman, and much of the upper 
part of his house was fitted up like the interior of a ship. 
These quarters he would often show to visitors, and the 
original drawings for Ingoldsby too. But penetration to the 
attic was a very different affair, and it was several years before 
I myself achieved it—it was too dark and cold, said Mr. 
Bentley, to be attempted except at mid-summer, and I could 
see for myself that entry was only made by a ladder, a trap- 
door, and a stout rope of nautical style. One eventful day, 
however, my host, with an agility which more than abolished 
tke fifty years between us, led me up into an immensely long 
attic, lined with glassed shelves—and there was his collection, 
his personal file, of the firm’s fiction output, all uncut, 


unopened and practically as new. It was a staggering sight, 
for any eyes: to an amateur of the study of publisher’s clo 
binding it was like a first glimpse of Venice or the Parthenon, 
and the further one looked the more fabulous seemed th: 
array of gold and colour. Time and damp, under th 
bright daylight of Messrs. Hodgson’s sale room, were seep 
recently to have robbed some of the earlier books of their bri 
liance; and the general condition was not perhaps s 
incredible as that of the Bellew Library, dispersed som 
years ago: but no one who saw the Bentley file will ever 
forget it. 

The earlier decades of the firm’s activity were not by any 
means fully represented, though to console us for the absence 
of Oliver Twist (1838) there was indeed a copy of The Last 
Days of Pompeii (1834), in one of the rarest of the six bindings 
in which the first edition occurs. The forties showed litte 
of interest, but the ’fifties were dominated by Charles Reade, 
as were the ’sixties and ’seventies by Mrs. Henry Wood and 
Sheridan Le Fanu, Rhoda Broughton, Florence Marryat 
and Rosa N. Carey were present in full force; the Jessie 
Fothergills were headed by that rarity, The First Violin 
(1877—1878, in two issues, one of them previously unknown), 
and the Helen Mathers’ contingent by Comin’ Thro’ the Ry 
(1875). Marie Corelli was prominent in the ’eighties, and 
the turn of the decade produced the four earliest (and very 
scarce) novels of H. Seton Merriman, while two isolated titles 
deserve special mention—the first English edition of “ Marcus 
Clarke’s ” For the Term of His Natural Life (1875), and the 
first production of a famous partnership, An Irish Cousn 
(1889), by E. G2. Somerville and Martin Ross. 

In general, it must be confessed that Bentleys’ record a 
fiction publishers is more remarkable for its commercid 
success than for the uncovering of conspicuous talent, a 
may be gathered from the fact that all the “ high-lights” 
have been mentioned above. In several cases, it is true, 
they nursed an author through his unprofitable period, only 
to have some other publisher make money out of him later 
They were patient with Seton Merriman’s early (and deserved) 
failures, but lost him to Smith, Elder before With Edged 
Tools, his first really good book, and The Sozers, his best 
and most successful. They published Reade’s earlier books 
(Christie Johnstone, by the way, was an absentee from the 
collection), but Triibner got The Cloister and the Hearth i 
1861. Le Fanu, however, does the firm great credit : Bentley 
took over The House by the Churchyard from Tinsley (th 
“ third ” edition was merely the original sheets with a new 
title-page), published seven other of his novels between 1864 
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bably made no profit on any of them, except 
Se En "Yet go per cent. of the novels in the 
ion have today no literary importance whatever, and 
Or th would be entirely unknown to any but a profes- 
; Fi student of minor Victorian fiction. And though few 
ae hers would care to contemplate so severe a test as this 
“ bight of sixty odd years’ output, it is a chastening 
ye that a successful fiction house should have sponsored 
: much rubbish. But what they lack in literary content, 
‘ Bentley novels, from 1880 onwards at any rate, more than 
- up in their fanciful appearance. Fashionable ladies, 
they may be silly, but they certainly are exquisitely turned 











“The death knell of the three-decker was sounded by George 
Moore and his publisher, Vizetelly, in 1886, when A Modern 
Iver, banished from decent shelves by Mr. Mudie in its 
three volume, thirty-one and sixpenny form, was issued 
inasingle volume at six shillings—to be bought, not borrowed 
from a library. The cheap new novel, attempted time and 
again, at last proved a practical publishing proposition ; 
and though the three-decker persisted for ten years longer, 
it was doomed. But, thanks chiefly to Bentley and his 











By JOHN 





HIRTEEN, as no one needs to be reminded, has a 
sinister reputation among numerals. Even the month 
of May, despite the eulogy of versifiers from time immemorial, 
has its dubious associations. It is, or used to be, considered 
an unlucky month to get married in. A cynic here and 
there might have objected thet every month was an unlucky 
one for so questionable a proceeding, and that those who 
ated in direct defiance of Mr. Punch’s famous injunction 
courted the same disaster at each and every season of the 
year. Nevertheless the superstition held; the month was 
credited with a certain aura of virginity which there is 
no evidence for ascribing to its pagan nomenclatrix, but 
which the sound of wedding bells was supposed in some 
occult fashion to affront. Of all the 365 days in the year, 
the thirteenth of May was probably the very last which 
our grandmothers would have chosen for arraying them- 
selves in white satin and orange-blossom. And if the date 
had chanced to fall on a Friday—but let us put a curb on 
the imagination. 

The thirteenth of May in this year of grace 1937 wil! 
have associations of a wholly different character. It will 
be a day above all days; a day to which all of us, in our 
inmost hearts, are locking forward with a desperate and 
almost incredulous longing ; a day on which the dreadful 
nightmare of many preceding weeks—if only one dare 
believe it—will be finally laid at rest. 

The Coronation will be over. Is there any one, from 
the highest to the lowest in the land—any one, that is, with 
the smallest regard for veracity--who can deny that he or 
she will be devoutly and unfeignedly thankful? Let no 
one feel ashamed of the sentiment. There is excellent 
precedent for it. Horace Walpole summed up in a few 
sentences, more than a hundred and seventy years ago, 
What we are all feeling at the present moment. ‘“ What 
is the finest sight in the world?” he wrote a day or two 
after the Coronation of George III. ‘A Coronation. 
What do people talk most about? A Coronation. What 
s delightful to have passed? A Coronation.” What is 
delightful to have passed? There, in those six pregnant 
Words lies the whole gist of the matter: a profound truth, 
for which the garrulous author may perhaps be pardoned 
for certain other observations less praiseworthy in character 
of which he saw fit to deliver himself on the same occasion. 
Allusions to a “ puppet-show which cost a million,” for 
trample ; allusions indicating a bump of veneration sadly 
ill-developed and calculated to shock the refined sensibilities 










































THE THIRTEENTH OF MAY 


binders, Messrs. Burn, it died game, like a breaching whale, 
most magnificent in its last flurry. Between the cost of 
printing three heavily leaded volumes and the lowest trade 
price (§0 per cent. off the retail figure of one guinea and a 
half) lay a very handsome margin. Mr. Bentley’s lively 
fancy and Messrs. Burn’s technical ingenuity converted som: 
of this surplus into a series of covers which made a Bentley 
novel recognisable anywhere. Peacock patterns, fancy 
stripes, lincrusta fabric; cloth fashioned to look like wood, 
like stone, like grass; visiting cards let into the sides, silk 
bows on the back, edges gauffred, zebraed, sprinkled with 
butterflies—no bizarre extravagance was too fantastic for 
Bentley. 

I always like to think that it was the demise of the three- 
decker which decided Mr. Bentley to retire from publishing. 
If from the commercial point of view it was no longer a 
practical proposition, so also as a lay figure for decorative 
experiment, it must have been almost exhausted : Bentley 
had given it a superb last fling. Mr. Mudie might probably 
have compared the performance to Nero fiddling while Rom: 
was burning. Mr. Bentley’s own simile was Mata Hari 
painting her mouth before the firing squad. 





PULLEN 


of a more enlightened age. Besides, by all modern reckoning, 
a million is a ridiculous under-estimate. 

None the less, the plain fact remains that on the thirteenth 
of May we shall have passed the Coronation. It is a pity 
that one cannot say the Ides of May; because the Ides 
of anything, thanks to Julius Caesar’s celebrated escapade 
in the month of March, strike the ears with a fine irrevocable, 
fate-laden ring. The very day for a Big Event. And 
indeed it is only by a perverse trick of the Roman Calendar 
that the Ides of May do not fall on the thirteenth. Most 
Ides do; but for some reason never adequately explained, 
four months out of the twelve chose to push the festival 
two days forward ; and as May happens to be one of them 
there is nothing for it but to wait for the fifteenth. Very 
thoughtless of our classical predecessors ; but perhaps it is 
hardly for us, with our movable Easter and our quaint 
twenty-ninth of February once every four years, to cast” 
the first stone at them. 

To go back to the point: by the thirteenth of May— 
there is no harm in repeating it—we shall have passed the 
Coronation. However varied our adventures or misad- 
ventures at that crowded and exhausting ceremony, they 
will at least have one feature in common. They will be 
over. We shall be able to view the whole painful episode 
from an entirely new perspective. It will have sailed out 
of the troubled waters of anticipation into the placid haven 
of memory. All the doubts and anxieties that have assailed 
us so long and so persistently will belong to the past. We 
may even find som? smug satisfaction in recalling them one 
by one, with a gleam of scornful wonder that such trifles 
should ever have disturbed our equanimity. At what 
unzarthly hour in the morning we should have to leave our 
beds ; how to find our way to our seats ; how, having found 
them, we were ever to get away again; what we were to 
wear; when and where we were to feed; why on earth 
we lacked the wisdom or the resolution to grasp the one 
obvious expedient of escaping into the country till the whole 
thing was over. 

All that will lie behind us on the thirteenth of May. We 
shall take up the business of life with a revived zest and 
with a capacity for enjoyment that has lain dormant for 
months. The amenities of the season will come flooding 
back upon us at full tide. The very newspapers will be a 
pleasure to read, once they have ceased to scare us with 
prognostications about the crowds along the line of route. 
The daily crossword puzzle will assume a new fascination. 
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The cricket scores and racing news will stand out in welcome 
prominence. We shall feel that all the right people are 
making centuries, all the right Counties winning their 
matches, and all the horses with the most -attractive names 
(perhaps as good a way to pick a winner.as any other) 
landing their supporters at long odds. Even the news from 
abroad will have lost some of its acerbity; and as for the 
income tax—why, when all is said and done, an extra three- 
pence in the pound cannot make such a terrible amount of 
difference. Let us look on the bright side of things—a 
habit of mind which somebody once declared to be worth 
a thousand pounds a year. Everything is bearable now 
that the great ordeal is buried in the past. 

Of course the mood will not last :| such moods never do. 
It is like coming away from the dentist for the last time 
after a series of long and harassing engagements under his 
remorseless command. ‘There is the golden moment when 
‘the brass-plated door slams behind you and you pass out 
from the grim house of torment into the sunlit world outside. 
The sense of exaltation follows you all the way down the 
street, perhaps as far as the nearest tube station or taxi 
stand ; and then—why, then the cares of the world swallow 
you up again and the memory of troubles overcome weighs 
but little in the scale against those that have still to be encount- 
ered. But on the thirteenth of May we shall still be walking 
down the enchanted street. The nearest tube station may 
lie just round the next corner, but at least it will still be out 
of sight. Carpe diem! Let us make the most of the fleeting 
moment before it vanishes for ever. 


TO AFRICA 


IN that early dusk of a distracted age, 
when God in scorn of his own workmanship 
violently shook his head at his primitive efforts, 
an impatient wave snatched you away, Africa, 
from the bosom of the East, 
and kept you brooding in a dense enclosure of 
niggardly light, 
guarded by giant trees. 


There you slowly stored 
the baffling mysteries of the wilderness 
in the dark cellars of your profound privacy, 
conned the signals of land and water difficult to read ; 
and the secret magic of Nature invoked in your mind 
magic rites from beyond the boundaries of consciousness. 
You donned the disguise of deformity to mock the terrible, 
and in a mimicry of a sublime ferocity 
made yourself fearful to conquer fear. 
You are hidden, alas, under a black veil, 
which obscures your human dignity to the darkened vision 
of contempt. 
With man-traps stole upon you those hunters 
whose fierceness was keener than the fangs of your wolves, 
whose pride was blinder than your lightless forests. 
The savage greed of the civilised stripped naked its unashamed 
inhumanity. 
You wept and your cry was smothered, 
your forest trails became muddy with tears and blood, 
while the nailed boots of the robbers 
left their indelible prints 
along the history of your indignity. 
And all the time across the sea, 
church bells were ringing in their towns and villages, 
the children were lulled in mothers’ arms, 
and poets sang hymns to Beauty. 
‘Today when on the western horizon 
the sun-set sky is stifled with duststorm, 
when the beast, creeping out of its dark den 
proclaims the death of the day with ghastly howls, 
come, you poet of the fatal hour, 
stand at that ravished woman’s door, 
ask for her forgiveness, 
and let that be the last great word 
in the midst of the delirium of a diseased 
Continent. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 


MARGINAL COMMENTs 


By WARREN POSTBRIDGE 

| HAVE. never seen any particular reason for } 

myself to a Peri, nor does a London and Nena 
Railway carriage (third-class) bear any close Tesemblan, * 
Paradise. But a common experience of the mo ne 
enforced exclusion establishes conscious Kinship, Jt 

oe tage - ty 

came, I confess it with some humiliation, of MY ‘Not unde, 
standing the use of elbows. The other man did, c. 
quite probably write an appreciably better article than he 
but when it came to a struggle for the last place in q 
compartment holding seventeen he (literally) left m 
ing. But there were other trains to choose from. So] mores 
across the platform, planted myself Precariously on iy 
edge, and this time was shot effectively into the Non 
Eastern’s bosom by pressure from behind. 

And so to Wembley, where what the Court Citculg: 
admirably and accurately styles the Final Match of the 
Football Association Challenge Cup Competition betye 
Preston North End and Sunderland was due to begin an hoy 
or so later. It was my first attendance at what, pace th 
Court Circular, I shall take leave to call the Cup Final, an 
the prospect of watching the Cup Final left me cj 
I would rather see Rugger than Soccer any day, and if] gij 
want to see Soccer, I need go no further afield than Highbury 
And I didn’t care a bent pin which side won. I have never bye 
to the North Erd or the South End or any other end of 
Preston, and I have never been to Sunderland, and with q! 
respect for the Mayors and Corporations and burgesses of 
those county boroughs I have no desire to. All I want 
to see is what a Cup Final was like, and as everyone know; 
the essential constituent of a Cup Final is not the player 
but the crowd.. There was plenty of time to survey, and medi- 
tate on, that I have never seen so many human face 
together before—and the average human face is no mor 
attractive in the mass than it is individually. Thatching 
about half the faces was a white and blue or red a 
blue cap. One gentleman, like an ensanguined zebra, 
was dressed in red and white from top—the top being a top- 
hat—to toe, and bore on his back a legend the tenor of 
which escapes me. His side won. (So I discovered later, 
for at that stage I had no conception which team was wmi and 
which rayé.) After walking about twice as far round Stadium 
walls as Joshua did round Jericho I found by a miracle th 
right turnstile, the right block, the right row and the tight 
seat. It was opposite the half-way line. The King in th 
Royal Box could look straight across at me—and doubtless did. 

All round, in a gigantic oval, were faces, faces, faces. 
Sometimes they opened, to take in portable * sustenance 
Sometimes they opened to make their contribution to th 
community singing, conducted by an incredibly electri 
gentleman in white flannels on a stand elevated in the middle 
of the arena. They sang “ Pack up your troubles in you 
old kit-bag ” ; they sang that venerable ditty about a bicycle 
built for two; and finally—most astonishingly and mos 
impressively—they sang “ Abide With Me.” They did 
much more than sing it. Ninety-three thousand peopl 
rose to their feet (except thirty thousand or so who wer 
on them already), ninety thousand hats came off (the. odd 
three thousand were women’s), the policemen and ambulance 
men stood to attention, the volume of sound was triple whit 
any of the songs had evoked. As I boomed my flat wa 
through the familiar words I cast a horizontal glance at m) 
hard-faced neighbours. None of them was silent. “ In lift, 
in death, O Lord, abide: with me ”—down to the last lin 
we sang it, and the last line was loudest of all. What 
subject for an essay on the psychology of the English crowd. 

Then the players came out and played their game ft 
ninety minutes, and I went home. I suppose there will t 
another Cup Final day next year. It will find me 0 
Surrey hill. 


ten-seay 
© stand 





*? potable.-—Eb. Fhe Spectator. 
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From A SHANGHAI 


Wuen a Japanese banker, in charge of the Shanghai branch 

e of the leading financial institutions in Tokyo, warns 
of -ltiedaem that the Chinese people are no longer 
ae like a tray of sand, but are hardening into cement 
-, consequence of external pressure, wide interest is aroused 
” to the truth of the statement and its implications. Mr. 
é hida, as representative. of the Mitsubishi Bank and 





Ie Stand. poe of the Japanese Chamber of Commerce in Shanghai, 
T move must be regarded as having some authority to express the 
On th views of the local business community of which he is a prominent 

> North. member, and in a pamphlet he has written (which has been 
widely distributed among Japanese business-men by the 

Circulg, Tokyo Chamber of Commerce) he calls attention to the 
1 of th necessity of the Japanese Government and people correcting 
betwee theit ene. — about political, economic, and general 

itions in China. 

an hou —_ been said that China’s foreign policy—and more 
a th especially her attitude toward Japan—has undergone a marked 
> and during the past year. To some extent that is true, 
Ne cold, bry itis also va that Japan’s attitude toward China has been 
if I did modified, to the extent that the terrific pressure brought into 
ghbury operation six years ago has been relaxed. ‘There was a moment 
ver been when China’s position was so desperate that the very existence 
end of of the National Government was in danger of collapse. There 
with al was a period pes scores . ae ir enige passing oy 
f r, Wa ing-wei, President of the Executive Yuan, 
a: pode Chiang Kai-shek, Chairman of the Military Affairs 
know; Commission, and General Ho Ying-chin, Minister of War, 
clearly revealed to the readers of these messages the appalling 

~ weakness of China’s position, threatened within by armed 
Med Communist forces and without by a foe whose tremendous 
1 faces strength was overpowering. Desperate though the situation 
) More was at that time, Mr. Wang Ching-wei—far from being ready 
itching to surrender to Japanese aggression—told the Central Party 
d and authorities that he was prepared to take full responsibility 
zebra, for the consequences of immediate armed resistance and 
a top- opening hostilities, but he warned his colleagues of the Central 
10F of Executive Committee and Central Political Council what 
“Tater the probable consequences of such a decision would be. If, 
a sm however, with full knowledge of the facts laid before them, 
wna they decided that the moment had come to resort to warlike 
adium measures, he, as President of the Executive Yuan, was prepared 

le the to carry out their instructions. 

ight Those instructions were not given. Instead, the Party 
in the leaders approved Mr. Wang Ching-wei’s policy—not of 
$ did, absolute non-resistance, but of gaining time for “‘ sand” 
faces, to become “‘ cement.’ They realised the folly of attempting 
vance. to offer resistance before the nation was sufficiently “* hardened ” 
0 the to make such action effective, and the wisdom of their decision 
eétiie and of Mr, Wang’s general policy (which General Chiang Kai- 
SS eo ee ee 
B a centrating upon defence rather than defiance were criticising 
cycle the National Government for its ‘‘ weakness,” and complaining 
most that Mr. Wang’s policy was merely encouraging further 
did aggression. The Tangku truce—like that which brought the 
eople Shanghai hostilities to an end—was bitterly criticised by those 
nvere who failed to appreciate either the meaning of a truce, or the 
odd circumstances which made such a pact desirable for China. 
ange The so-called Ho-Umetsu ‘‘ Agreement ”—which was simply 
hat an exchange of letters—was also vigorously denounced by some 
wy Chinese critics as further evidence of Mr. Wang Ching-wei’s 
ed weakness, whereas actually all that passed between the 
m Minister of War and the Japanese General was a note 
lif, demanding certain action, and a reply stating that these 
line things had already been done. This letter was written with the 
at a Knowledge and approval of the Central Farty authorities, 
wd. and was in no sense a hole-ard-corner scheme planned in 
for the Waichiaopu without full consultation with other responsible 
| be quarters. There was some excuse for those in ignorance of 
na facts of vital importance being doubtful of the possible out- 


come of the Wang-Chiang theory that national unification 
Must precede any effective challenge by China to aggression, 
but there was no justification for certain people who were 


CONSOLIDATING CHINA 


CORRESPONDENT 


seized of these facts denouncing the civilian head of the 
National Government, and misrepresenting his attitude as 
one of non-resistance and abject surrender. Such was not 
the case, and they knew it, but it pleased them to pretend 
the contrary, and to pretend further that Mr. Wang’s “ weak ” 
policy was leading the nation to destruction. 


If China today stands in a stronger position than she did a 
year ago, if—as the Japanese banker says—the ‘‘ sand” is 
hardening into ‘‘ cement ”—it is because the National Govern- 
ment’s policy since 1931 has enabled that change to come about. 
If the Sian affair of the ‘‘ Double Twelfth ” last year failed 
to precipitate the country into another disastrous period of 
civil war, it was because the foundations of the National 
Government no longer rested on sand, but on solid concrete. 
If General Chiang Kai-shek last autumn was able to deal 
swiftly and effectively with recalcitrant elements in Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi, it was because the National Government was 
in a position to establish its authority over those who challenged 
it. If China’s refusal to accept Japan’s demands produced 
a diplomatic deadlock, that attitude was possible because the 
National Governnient was in a better position in 1936 to take 
a firm stand than it was two or three years earlier. No longer 
distracted by constant military operations against Communist 
forces, no longer weakened by the aloofness of the South-West 
faction, and strengthened by the knowledge that military 
preparedness had made progress along with economic develop- 
ment, the National Government was in a position not only 
to reject Japan’s demands but to present some of its own. 
There has been no change of policy, but a change of conditions, 
and that change was brought about by the restrained and far- 
sighted attitude adopted when China stood on the very brink 
of disaster. 

During his long term of office as President of the Executive 
Yuan, Mr. Wang Ching-wei’s views on and responsibility 
for national policy were shared by General Chiang Kai-shek, 
and his actions were approved by one or other of the Central 
Party authorities. In regard to Japan, that policy was one of 
consistent resistance to aggression without closing the doors 
of diplomacy—a difficult policy to follow, and one which 
rather lends itself to wilful misrepresentation by hostile 
critics, but the only one which made it possible for ‘‘ sand ” 
to become hardened into “‘ cement.” Never did Mr. Wang 
advocate a policy of non-resistance ; what he did oppose most 
strongly was precipitate recourse to action which might easily 
prove disastrous because of its hopeless ineffectiveness, but 
he repeatedly declared that if pushed to the limit of endurance 
China would not hesitate to make a sacrifice that she knew 
would be equivalent to national extinction. 


What has happened during the last two years goes to show 
that Japan realised this was no idle threat. China’s protest 
against Doihara’s attempt to create a “‘ North China Autono- 
mous ‘Council ” led to the recall to Japan of the instigator of 
this plan, and no serious attempt has been since made to 
extend the East Hopei ‘‘ autonomous” area under Japanese 
protection. The establishment of the Hopei-Chahar Political 
Council in December, 1935, seems to have marked a truce in 
the open clash of Sino-Japanese interests in the North, and 
today there is in Tokyo a Foreign Minister who boldly asks in 
the Diet: ‘‘In the whole course of diplomatic negotiations 
between Japan.and China, have the principles of equality and 
reciprocity always been upheld?” and left the ‘consciences 
of his hearers to provide the answer. Mr. Sato supplied 
whatever hint may have been needed of his own opinion 
by saying that so long as China had the impression that she 
was not being treated as an equal, there could be little hope 
of Sino-Japanese negotiations being successful. These words 
can be read as a paraphrase of the views repeatedly expressed 
by Mr. Wang Ching-wei when he held the portfolio of Foreign 
Minister in addition to his post as head of the Executive 
Yuan. They give ground for hoping that a new phase in 
Sino-Japanese relations is about to develop—a phase which will 
eventually make real co-operation possible and solve diffi- 
culties which have hitherto defied solution. 
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OPERA 


Donizetti at Covent Garden 


Parsifal and Don Pasquale cheek by jow!! The most frivolous 
product of the operatic stage beside Wagner’s Sacred Festival 
Drama! Such oddity could only have been surpassed by the 
substitution of Lucrezia Borgia or Lucia di Lammermoor for the 
farcical Don. But Donizetti’s tragic heroines are for English 
audiences dead as mutton, killed, be it remarked, not by 
Wagner’s Isolde or Kundry, but by Verdi’s Leonoras and 
Puccini’s ladies of high sentiments and doubtful morality. 
For all his pamphleteering, Wagner no more supplanted the old 
Italian opera than Richard’s Salome supplanted Johann’s 
“Blue Danube.” They inhabit different worlds. 
Verdi wrote Otello, he made it so impossible to revive Rossini’s 
opera of that name, that I doubt if one in twenty of my 
readers even knows of its existence. 

There was no parallel development of opera buffa during the 
nineteenth century, and the solitary contributions to the form 
by Verdi and Puccini are not sufficient to supply relief from 
battle, murder and sudden death. Besides it is much easier for 
modern audiences to accept the conventions of opera buffa than 
those of the tragic variety with its mad heroines carolling 
roulades to an obliging flautist who takes his time from the 
prima donna’s fan, just as we accept the conventions of Restora- 
tion Comedy more readily than those of even Dryden’s tragedies. 
And, whatever may be said about the lack of reality in the 
characters, who behave like so many puppets, and the plots 
with their mechanical intrigues, the opere buffe remain amusing 
and tuneful entertainments. Don Pasquale may not be a 
great masterpiece, but, sung and acted with style, it passes an 
evening more agreeably than many a more pretentious 
Piece. 

Since, however, the mind is never exercised, the style of the 
performance is all important. One can enjoy a fairly good 
performance of Otello or of Tristan for the sake of their music. 
The music in Don Pasquale is all concentrated in the voice, 
and without fine singing the whole opera falls flat. In the 
performance that I saw at Covent Garden, the ‘singing was 
mostly mediocre and the acting unimaginatively conventional. 
Every now and them Mme. Favero, and still more often Signor 
Biasini, gave us a few bars of the real thing. Mme. Favero 
can sing a soft /egato phrase with clearness, accuracy and 
charm ; but, when she turns on the full pressure, her voice 
becomes less pleasing. Nor has her deportment that aristo- 
cratic air which is essential if we are not to apply the adjective 
“common” to that baggage, Norina. Signor Umberto di 
Lelio proved an ordinary routinier basso buffo with all the old 
tricks and grimaces at hand, but without the spark of individual- 
ity to lift Don Pasquale out of the conventional rut. As to 
the tenor, upon whom so much depends—well, as no excuse 
was made for Signor Borgioli on the grounds that he was 
suffering from the English complaint called by the Frenchman 
sangfroid habituel, 1 can only suppose that his husky lack of 
resonance was not due to any affection of the throat. 

Then there was the scenery. One does not expect, under 
the conditions at Covent Garden, an expensive setting for an 
opera given three performances and, perhaps, unlikely to be 
revived for many years. Indeed expense is not called for 
by this opera. But a greater effort might have been made 
not only to produce a coherent style of scenery and costume, 
but also a pleasing effect to the eye. Strict attention to period 
is, perhaps, not requisite in a farce of this nature. But in 
place of what should have been a delightful fantastication 
such as Mr. Rex Whistler might have imagined, we were 
given a humdrum setting that was mostly disagreeable in 
colour and design and that included some wigs and costumes 
not later than George II, rococo candelabra, circa 1770, on 
the walls and a pot-stand that shouted “ French Empire ” 
at you across the footlights. Finally the orchestra under 
Signor Salfi, of whom I hoped for better things on the basis 
of his performances early in the year, blared away coarsely 
and unfeelingly, as if they were trying to pretend that the 
“big guitar”? was a Wagnerian orchestra. No, I fear this is 


not the way in which to bring Donizetti’s facile and delightful 
muse back into putiic favour. 


DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


But when’ 





THE CINEMA 


‘*Generation of Conquerors.” At the Film Societ 
of London ”’ and ‘* The Gap.”’ 
morous Night.” At the Regal 


THE pictures I have had to see this week have been terrib) 
voluble: voluble about patriotism, voluble about roman u 
most voluble of all about the class war. Oh, hes ‘. 
Generation of Conquerors seems to have talked: little wile 
that the revolution was drawn out from 1905 to 1917 1 fel 
. ; > T fell 
asleep on the hot Sunday Film Society afternoon ang when | 
woke five minutes later everything was just the same, the same 
Siberian hut, the same serious faces arguing in Russian th 
same point: whether the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks find 
right to split the Party Congress in 1903. For it was aq Period 
film, the women wore wildfowl in their hats and high Celluloid 
collars and sometimes smoked a cigarette with awkward 
emphasis, and everyone talked and talked, earnest, fanatical 
oddly domestic revolutionaries. One remembered how Lenin 
in his Siberian exile presented his wife with a little ornamental 
brooch made in the shape of a book labelled Das Kapital, 

Generation of Conquerors is hardly likely to be seen in 
London again: the poor entertainment-loving flesh is weak 
and for those who do not understand Russian there is litte 
to recommend it. Its presentation was chiefly interesting for the 
new method the Film Society used to translate the picture, 
Between the sequences, between the fade-out and the fade-in 
of the images, a voice, dubiously B.B.C. in accent, gave a short 
synopsis of how the plot was going to progress (this synopsis 
did not quite agree with that in the programme; perhaps the 
film was too much even for the Society’s Council, and we were 
left in doubt whether the gentleman in black waxed moustache; 
and a bowler who dogged Sophia—celluloid collar, feather 
hat—through the park was really a-secret police officer or, a5 
the programme stated, a roué). 

Lioyd’s of London is a fairly astute piece of sentimentality 
which occasionally overreaches itself when the stage beccmes 
a little too packed with historical figures rather oddly juxta- 
posed like the waxworks at Madame Tussaud’s, so that it 
is almost a miracle that Lord Nelson doesn’t actually meet 
Benjamin Franklin or Dr. Johnson the Prince Regent. The 
name of England is so frequently on the characters’ lips that we 
recognise at once an American picture. These people live, 
make love, bear children from the most patriotic motives: and 
it is all rather like London in Coronation Week. Like a colonial 
visitor, Miss Madeleine Carroll falls heavily about the screen, 
large and lost and oddly dressed. 

The Gap at the same cinema is more worth seeing, an appeal 
for Territorial recruits to fill the gap in London’s air defences, 
The actors who play the parts of staff officers behave with 
unmilitary enthusiasm, but the imaginary air raid on London 
is very ably directed and the special effects, not by Mr. Ned 
Mann, are finely managed. War without a declaration, a 
fleet of bombers from the East zooming out of the evening 
mist over a British trawler in the North Sca, civilian observers 
grouped round their metal tripods as they report the strange 
planes crossing the coast in the late evening light, the bomb- 
proof control room where wireless operators sit round a 
enormous map moving model aeroplanes while lights flash 
on as the patrolling squadrons take off over Kent and Sussex 
and the Eastern counties: zero hour modern style is impres- 
sively conveyed. 

Glamorous Night is about a Ruritanian King who loves 
gipsy, and a scheming Prime Minister, who exiles the royal 
mistress, makes himself dictator and is about to murder the 
king when the gipsy enters the capital at the head of her 
people. The plot belongs to the age of The Bing Boys and 
The Maid of the Mountains; one waits for jokes about blighty, 
although Mr. Novello has tried to bring it up to date with 
arch references to coloured shirts. It is about as bogus as 4 
film could be, but it is well photographed by Wagner, Lang's 
ace cameraman in the old Ufa days, and quite well direcied by 
Mr. Brian Desmond Hurst. It has the advantage of Miss 
Mary Ellis’s daemonic good looks, and Mr. Hurst deserves some 
credit for never once taking Miss Ellis’s mouth in a close-up 
as she sings Mr. Novello’s peculiarly flat songs. 
GRAHAM GREENE 
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ART 


The Royal Academy 


————— 


-. Jucky that the Royal Academy has opened its exhibition 
er a after that of the British Artists’ Congress, for the 
“er s left by the latter are now filled. up and it is possible 
“ a complete picture of contemporary English art in two 
we . The British Artists took us to nearly the best, and cer- 
je the Academy has not been afraid to show us the worst. 
ae method usually adopted by historians of painting is to 
se a historical situation and see what kind of art it is 
likely to have produced, but it is also possible to learn a good 
deal by reversing the process, and going round an exhibition 
and asking. oneself : “* What is the state of mind of people 
who like and perhaps buy this kind of painting ?” It is 
dificult to do this at all fully in an exhibition as large as the 
Academy, but it is possible to arrive at certain general conclusions 
based on the types of painting which stand out most prominently 

at Burlington House. : . Jah é 

Let us begin with the portraits, to which this kind of analysis 

applies most easily. These, as usual, dominate the exhibition 

in quantity, and, if they are to be reduced to manageable 
scale, they must be divided into various classes. First come 
the official portraits, of statesmen, bishops, headmasters, 
soldiers and sailors. The most striking point in these is the 
prominence which is given to the insignia of office—the 
uniform of the officers, the purple of the bishops, the doctor’s 
gown of the headmaster. It is on these and not on the per- 
sonality of the sitter that the artist has relied to give reality 
to his painting ; and that is not due to any fault on the part of 
the artist, but to the fact that many of these sitters only have 

a real existence in terms of their office. Take off the lawn 

sleevesor the uniform, and the dummy falls to the ground. 

It may be said that this is an inevitable quality of official por- 

traits, that it has always been so and that it is the fault neither 

of artist nor of sitter. But that is not the case. Rembrandt 
was able to make of his syndic portraits real human documents, 
not mere items for the history of costume. And this was 
not due only to his own personal genius, for many inferior 
artists, such as Philippe de Champaigne, could do the same. 
The credit goes, of course, largely to the painter, but some of 
it must also be allotted to the sitters. The fact that they were 
real men with real existences made the task possible. The fact 
that most of the sitters for this kind of portrait in the Academy 
have no real existences makes it almost impossible for the 
painters to make anything but hollow though perhaps brilliant 
facades. It would presumably lead to libel actions if, after 
this analysis, I gave examples of the portraits which I have in 
mind, but let me instead quote one example of how the com- 
bination of uniform and personality can be achieved so as to 
make a living whole, namely the portrait of Colonel Sir George 

Abercromby by A. K. Lawrence. 

Almost equally characteristic of the Academy are the smart 
portraits. of women. For this there is a mannerism firmly 
established for years, which evidently still gives satisfaction. 
The formula consists in spiritualising the sitter by an elongation 
of the limbs, particularly of the arms and hands, and concen- 
trating as much attention as possible on the brilliance of the 
silk dress or jewels which the sitter is wearing. The result 
is that the person portrayed seems to be saying: “I am a 
purely spiritual being, without any desires or coarse flesh, and 
my spirit is wrapped in the most lovely and costly dress.” 
De Glehn is perhaps the best purveyor of this particular brand 
of satisfaction, and it cannot for a moment be denied that he 
does it with great brilliance (e.g., Nos. 125 and 200). Sometimes 
he uses devices which are not purely pictorial to reinforce his 
effect, as in Poetry (274), where the pose of idling over a book 
of minor lyrics is beautifully suggested. Other painters use 
other devices to stimulate interest. One is that of affected 
archaism, as in Meredith Frampton’s Game: of Patience (170), 
or, with a different intention perhaps, in Reginald Lewis’ 
Portrait of Bishop Vesey (380), in which the appeal to a late 
mediaeval Christian convention, in the manner of Mabuse, 
8 at least appropriate. 

A few portraits emerge into reality, particularly those of 
women who seem to have got past the affectation of wanting 
to be reduced to air and are prepared to be painted as flesh and 
blood. Eves’ painting of Mrs. Barclay (114) has this quality, 
and something of the same kind is to be found in the portraits 
of a few intellectuals (perhaps for the same reasons), notably 


in the same artist’s portrait of Max Beerbohm (409). The 
same applies.to a few self-portraits, and to some portraits of 
one artist by another—as for instance Harry Morley’s of James 
Woodford (232), and Neville Lewis’ of Charles Cundall (559). 

There is the usual crop of “ poetical ” pictures, painted in 
the usual variety of mannerisms. Connard goes further than 
most in the line of pure fluff in his Aphrodite Anadyomene (56). 
It is hard to see how a theme like this can have any real signi- 
ficance at the present time. Even when Botticelli painted it 
for the Medici it was an escape, but at any rate an escape into 
a world with which the artist’s contemporaries were intimately 
acquainted, so deeply was the tradition of ancient mythology 
ingrained in the manner of thought of the early Renaissance. 
But today, when the classics are for most people a remote and 
academic study, a painting like this can only be the satisfaction 
of the very vaguest kind of dream, in which the symbols cannot 
really convince. But the most interesting technique in which 
these dreams are sometimes dressed is that used by Robert 
Barnes in his Cupid and Psyche (372). This is an example of 
what has sometimes happened in the portraits, namely, that the 
academic painters borrow from the more advanced forms of 
painting an idiom which they adapt to their own ends, and in 
the process remove all its vitality and value. In this case a 
particular type of ‘‘ modernistic”’ distortion is used to give 
piquancy to an otherwise not very interesting treatment; but 
what was invented to express the complicated feelings of a 
Serious artist has here been adapted to a smartness which is 
amusing in a poster but less in keeping in a considered painting. 
This is, however, no new phenomenon ; for whenever serious 
artists are forced to invent some new indirect method of 
expression, sooner or later the fashionable painter will come 
along, pick out what he wants and twist it to his purpose. 

The Academy can almost always make more of landscape 
than of the other genres, and this is as true this year as in any 
other. There are, of course, those glowing sunsets with teams 
of noble horses pulling loads of logs (551), but there are also 
more serious things in this line. It is a relief to come 
upon even an honest piece of Impressionism, such as Reginald 
Brundrit’s Kettleness (68), and it is a real pleasure to meet 
Dunlop here, where his work stands out by its decision in the 
face of all this hesitation. There is a little group of painters 
who can be classed vaguely with him, if only for honesty of 
intention—Christopher Perkins (665), who is much more 
careful and less free in his handling, Christian Fergusson (275) 
and William Gaunt (576). 

A few painters have apparently tried to treat more relevant 
subjects than the ordinary run of Academicians, but many of 
them have failed in the way in which they have treated them. 
The group of paintings of everyday scenes is quite considerable, 
but many of them are spoilt as realistic works by the fact that 
the artists seem to have reduced them to academics. Perhaps 
the saddest example is Monnington’s Lake (282) than which 
nothing could be more skilfully composed. Thesubject seems to 
be quite commonplace and demands a straightforward treatment, 
but the painter. has changed the whole character of the scene 
by the introduction of a nude in the centre of the composition. 
There is the best authority for this practice, but it means that 
the painting ceases to be a work of realism and passes out into 
the realm of those beautiful but remote escape creations. 
William Ranken’s Spraying the Vines (562) comes nearer to 
being real, but even there the posed half nude in the foreground 
brings the whole painting into the studio instead of leaving it 
in the vineyard. 

Finally, we come to the few artists who have attempted 
serious themes and have treated them seriously. Apart from 
the portraits already mentioned, the list is short. Complete 
honesty can be traced in a painting like Mildred Eldridge’s 
Against the Frost (253), though it is rather slight; Eleanor 
Best’s Louise (481) is a personal version of the French so-called 
Intimist style, and James Cowie’s Two Schoolgirls (366), though 
a little dry, shows again the right intention. Only one painting 
in the whole Academy, however, can claim to be really success- 
ful and serious, namely, Margaret Fitton’s Ironing and Airing 
(689), in which the artist has attained to complete expression 
in an entirely suitable style of an idea keenly felt. Nothing 
has even been sacrificed here to the needs of seriousness, for the 
subtlety of colour and the loveliness of texture are at least as 
prominent here as in many more flashy works. It is from 
artists such as this that a new realism in England can spring. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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Flourishing Craftsmen 
A very good though highly epitomised display of British 


rural crafts is to be staged at the Paris exhibition. Real 
advances have been made of late in the organisation of the 
country craft in very many branches. For example, the 
Hereford County Council, which has set an example that other 
counties might imitate, has made a point of using local workmen 
to carry out their laudable determination to keep the old bridges 
and adapt them and rehabilitate them. A remarkable example 
of what a large sum of work a local reputation may bring comes 
from Nottingham where a smith has had orders up to nearly 
£600 in value for railings and gates and a wheelwright has 
secured orders for sixty carts within two years. A small but 
interesting example of the sort of minor service that local bodies 
can render comes from the same county where the education 
authority has had the wood-ash from a wheelwright’s shop 
analysed, and secured for this waste product a ready market 
among gardeners. The greatest advance comes from the 
entral salesmanship, and provision of expert tuition supplied 
from the Central Bureau of Rural Industries (6 Bayley Street, 
W.C. 1). Both producers and purchasers should realise the 
practical value of its work. 
* * * * 


Daffodil Types 


A bowl of daffodils is before me. They consist of later 
sorts, though the very latest, worth untold sums per bulb, 
are not among them. Yet the bowl contains all the newer 
types, and the new lines of development are interesting. Three 
of these types are represented by Feu de joie, Primrose Phoenix 
and John Evelyn. Feu de joie is the oddest and by many people 
the most highly admired. It has a red orange centre very 
much crimped and crumpled. It has a double row of six 
white petals in each. These petals keep to themselves (as 
country people say), and are apt to be pointed and half folded, 
giving the suggestion almost of a cactus dahlia. Between 
them appear eccentrically short, orange, petal-like growths 
that should belong to the central tube. The quaint and 
salient flower is as fragrant almost as the jonquils (of which 
incidentally the newer sorts carry five or six flowers to the 
stalk). 


* *x * * 


A Double or Single 


Primrose Phoenix is less odd but quite as far removed 
from the wide daffadowndilly with its yellow petals and 
‘angels’ trumpet” tube. It is more completely double than 
even the old-fashioned double of the butter and eggs of cottage 
gardens ; but its petals, which are of a dainty dark primrose 
yellow, are so short and arranged so neatly that it resembles, 
not a dahlia but a carnation. A bowl full of it, or for that 
matter a bed, is a very lovely thing. Yet to most eyes the 
single flower is lovelier than the double ; and it arose first, is, 
so to say, more natural. The best flower in the bowl, to 
my eyes, is John Evelyn. There are many others like it 
for the type is popular. The broad white petals and the 
broad primrose tube darkening at the edge have a delicacy 
of tint and a balance of perfection that together are unrivalled 
in the class. These, of course, are personal preferences and 
newer, more costly bulbs have enhanced some of the qualities ; 
but the. types are types that every. gardener likes to possess. 


* * * * 


A Thorny Problem 


There appeared in the garden the other day a number of 
very young hedgehogs, clad in spikes, as yet soft and lightly 
coloured. They are engaging atoms of life and look more 
like a real quadruped than their parents. Now in the same 
garden and very near to the same spot young hedgehogs 
appeared last November; and various attempts were made 
to provide them with a snug home of warm leaves ; but they 
proved vagrom and disappeared. ‘The question arises whether 
it is usual for hedgehogs to breed at such widely distant dates. 
It is a wonder that the animal is so common, since all keepers 
hate it, and no animal has a scent that appeals so strongly 
to dogs. Evena well-trained spaniel cannot resist it. _Informa- 
tion is desired on the size and frequency of the family. 


COUNTRY LIFE 








Willow Tits 


Most of us in these days hang up coconuts 9 
tits, and the ready food and often the rea on t fat for the 


certainly increased the various species. B-box hay 


Even the n 
sorts increases. Two birds, for example, came ae : 
te 


to the edge of a little birdbath in front of the window 





















































resembled the marsh tit, but did not look identical with ; AGR 
Were they willow tits? I am told that thi te 
: 2 S species jg 
the increase, especially on the borders of Kent and Sy val 
and in the neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells. Ae SiRs ot 
other tits are easily enough. distinguished; but for wd ea 
no distinction was drawn between the marsh and the = e tl 
tit. Both have.a darker and less salient hue than other “a eed 
and the differences between them by no means leap to the : oy 
eye. The more rounded tail of the willow tit is, I am tog a : pic 
the easiest point to distinguish. But birds are evasive helen " : 
and very difficult to mark in silhouette. "8 = 
x * x x of as 
London Ringdoves os Ww 
An additional influx of birds into St. James’s Park ig 1 fy 4 P* 
think, regrettable. The true wild wood pigeons or ting we coul 
doves have bred and flourished there for a century, The, Mg ! &* 
comfortable coo and bright plumage have been a real addition J &%* 
to the Park. They are now mixed up with a horde of mongrel produc 
pigeons of a tame type which are not nearly so pleasing or import 
so interesting. Are they natural immigrants from the Trafalgar fodder, 
Square colony or has their number in the Park been officially ant me 
fostered ? In any case it would be well if the wild types can be 
were less freely diluted. The lake-side and lake make, ip | th 
their way, a delightful aviary; and have proved more than think « 
once an attraction to really wild birds on their migration routes, along ‘ 
Even the furtive corn-crake has dropped there for a night's able tc 
rest. The most populous wild bird, the blackheaded gull Mr. 
has developed his spring plumage (which is a brown not a he ha 
black head) and for the most part gone. They are said to As for 
fly direct from London to their favourite breeding grounds impor! 
in Norfolk and Lincolnshire. They mass there in astonishing abroac 
numbers and show no particular desire to be near the se, me lt 
though the Eastern breeding marshes and Broads: are much holdin 
less far from the sea than some of those in the West. It js Minis 
curious, but both in West and East their favourite breeding Ca 
pitch is a watershed. This alleged sea-bird enjoys fresh water, 
- * * x 
A Nightingale Year Sn,- 
It is, I should say, a good nightingale year. The pairs in the 
round about Hertfordshire commons are very numerous; gstrou 
and we may hope that the bird continues its recent extension 9 to hi 
of range into the west. The list of published records of its foods 
appearance was worth analysing. It completely held up the that 
old standard view that the nightingale, being a bad flier, is less ¢ 
afraid of a wide crossing, and for the most part comes to Eng- other 
land by the Calais—Dover route or thereabouts. It was 9 polic 
heard, so far a3 I can discover, in Kent, Sussex and Surrey impo 
before there was any record farther north or west. This is a de! 
the more remarkable as many migrants prefer a more westerly Ca 
route. Wheatears are often seen first in Hampshire or Dorset, = 
and swallows along the western seaboard. My nearest nightin- Ft 
gale, so to say, sings vociferously at 11 a.m., but adjourns to prio 
a remoter clump of bushes for his night song. as 
a . x x dis 
Garden Oxlips is to 
It has been lamented that the oxlip continues to vanish. It of t 
was common in my early remembrance on the heavy soils of be « 
Huntingdon and Essex, but is now certainly rarer. Happily it is I. 
specially cultivated by some few gardeners ; and it flourishes ever 
marvellously under garden conditions. One of these persevering 2. 
gardeners sent me plants of all the sorts of oxlip ; and all ate 9 mer 
flowering in rare profusion. There are the true oulip, the on | 
polyanthus primroses, and the hybrids, and all seem to share 0 
in this gift for flowering in mass. It is, of course, a marvellous pro 
year for the primrose and the polyanthus tribe. They love till 
wet for the most part and are not fond of sun out of season, # 
that is, in the autumn and winter. Such free and full flowering eon 
over a long period of individual flowers has rarely so delighted Sta 








our eyes. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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AGRICULTURE—LIABILITY OR ASSET? 
[To the Editor of THE SpEcTATOR.] 


sig-1 have been acting as Devil’s Advocate in this discussion, 

' nothing is further from my thoughts than to suggest that 
hould let agriculture disappear from this country. My 
nal activities are in fact directed towards the opposite. 
indeed, @8 YOU; Sir, know, the article originally bore the 
ile “ Agriculture and Defence more non-committal though 
jess piquant than the one which now heads this column. 

But if we want home agriculture to contribute to the defence 
of the country in war-time, we are going exactly the wrong 
yay about it. Mr. Theodore Bulmer has hit the nail on the 
head when he points out that to encourage an increase of pigs 
aod poultry in this country is quite the most foolish thing 
ye could do in this respect. They demand an enormous ration 
of cereals, most of which have to be imported. To a less 
estent this applies to the bullock and the cow, though she 
produces a food which can scarcely be dispensed with or 
imported. The sheep is nearly independent of imported 
fodder. Cereal growing for human consumption is an import- 
ant measure of defence, but a much greater output per acre 
can be obtained by growing potatoes. 

I think that our agricultural policy—if we do seriously 
think of it as a defensive measure—ought to be worked out 
along something like this order of preferences. I hope to be 
able to return to the subject later. 

Mr. Hughes, I suggest, should re-read the article, because 
he has completely failed to understand what it was about. 
As for his proposal that agriculture should be encouraged to 
import as large a quantity as possible of bulky articles from 
abroad, so. as to encourage the Merchant Navy, that seems to 
me ludicrous. Though I cannot blame Mr. Hughes for 
holding this view, because I believe it was shared by the last 
Minister of Agriculture !—- Yours. &c., COLIN CLARK. 


we $ 


Cambridge. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

$inn—Mr. Colin Clark’s article on this problem is valuable 
in that, approaching it from a new angle, he shows how dis- 
astrously dependent this country is upon imports. According 
to his figures, to produce 9,863,000 tons of home-grown 
foodstuffs, we import 9,875,000 tons. Mr. Clark remarks 
that formerly agricultural production in this country was 
less dependent on imports than it is today, and this, with his 
other arguments, really supports the plea for an agricultural 
policy combining increased home production and decreased 
imports—in time of peace as an economic measure, as well as 
adefence in case of war. 

Careful investigation of the situation is the first essential—: 
a stocktaking of our resources. 

From Mr. Clark’s figures one may draw his conclusion 
that agriculture is uneconomic and unsafe, and so should 
be immediately abandoned ; or, alternatively, that the ‘‘ tonnage 
of imports directly used in obtaining this (agricultural) output 
is too high,”’ and therefore a means of doing without as.much 
of these imports as possible should be devised. Can this 
be done? I believe so. 

I. Can we secure a home-grown bread supply—at all 
events in time of war—-by a full use of the potato ? 

2. If our neglected pastures were reconditioned, and other 
methods of feeding livestock were adopted—perhaps based 
on dried grass—could we not be self-supporting in meat ? 

On a part of the writer’s estate, grass-fed beef has been 
produced for years, the bullocks from the age of eight months 
till they go to the butcher at two and a half years old being 
out-of-doors, summer and winter, and given no purchased 
concentrated food whatever. The adoption of Professor 
Stapledon’s methods on a large scale would give us a supply 
of meat sufficient, at all events, in time of war. 

I: should be emphasised that cattle-cakes are a by-product 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(Ccrrespondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 

length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preferenc2 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompamied by the name and address of th: 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


of the oils and fats industry. The oils and fats do not represent 
an agricultural requirement. We shal! always have to import 
a large quantity of oils and fats, or oil- and fat-producing 
material, and it is surely to our advantage to import in a form 
that gives a valuable by-product. 

3. What is our position in regard to sugar? During the 
last War it presented a difficult problem. Could we allot 
sufficient land to sugar beet to secure a home-grown war-time 
supply on a rationed basis? The extra area to secure this 
probably would not exceed 200,000 acres. 

4. If we can, as seems possible, grow soya bean, we would 
have a new constituent of bread and cattle food. 

5. Finally, the use of four or five year grass leys, the compost 
system of utilising farmyard manure, and greensoiling would 
go far to maintain the fertility of the soil, even if there were a 
comparative shortage of fertilizers. We have all the lime and 
basic slag we need, and we can now produce nitrogenous 
fertilizers on a commercial basis. 


The question “Is our agriculture a liability or an asset ?” 
can only be answered after the careful investigation and study 
of questions such as the foregoing. If the investigation should 
show it to be a liability, can we seriously suggest throwing 
agriculture overboard? Should we not rather concentrate 
upon turning it into an asset ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 

Stoke Rochford, Grantham. 


CHANGES IN RELIGION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—May I suggest that the article by the Dean of Exeter 
in your Coronation issue would have been better headed 
**The Church of England”? It may well be that, because, 
to him, ‘‘ Religion ” and the Church of England are synony- 
mous, he has lost sight of the very phencmenon which illustrates 
the real change which has taken place within the last century, 
though actually probably most intensely in the last quarter _ 
century, in the religious thought of this country. The Dean 
gives us an adequate survey of certain changes in his Church ; 
but Britain contains many Jews, Roman Catholics, Non- 
conformists as well; and the Empire has Hindus, Buddhists 
and Moslems, which reduce the Christians, and still more the 
Anglicans, to a mere handful : all of these have also a century 
of religious progress behind them, and should be considered 
under the Dean’s heading. 

The chief phenomenon which has occurred is exemplified 
in the emptying of the churches: once full, they are now 
sparsely populated—and may well become less so, owing 
to the anger caused by the un-Christian sentiments uttered 
recently by certain eminent prelates. And (apart from the 
relaxation of social conventions, and the appearance of counter- 
attractions such as motoring or golf) this is by no means due 
to the fact that people are becoming “ godless ” and irreligious : 
on the contrary, the search for a religious background to life 
is perhaps more current now than when life is easy and peaceful. 
There seem to be at least three factors which have brought 
about a change. 

First, that science has pulled to pieces much old doctrinaire 
religion. Modernism has resulted ; but, as far as the churches 
are concerned, if we except a few notable figures, which always 
fetch a congregation, a great deal of the attempt to reconcile 
old forms with modern science is fumbling and uncertain, 
and a poor weapon for a Church Militant. 

Secondly, contact with the East, and the study of com- 
parative religion has broken down the barriers behind which 
so many Christian clerics still seek to entrench themselves 
and to show that Christianity is unique, and the rest of the 
world either heathen or in urgent need to be helped from 
their backwardness into the true fold. Few intelligent people, 
nowadays, fail to realise how much we can learn from oriental 
sources of mysticism and philosophy. In the words of an 
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eminent psychologist, we now see that “Europe is oaly a 
peninsula of Asia’ in these matters. 

Third, and most important perhaps, is a phasic turning 
away from a religion of observances and formulae to an intro- 
spective, quietist form. There are very many who refus¢ 
ever to set foot in a church, or to subscribe to any créed, or 
accept any label, who are, nevertheless—or perhaps, therefore 
—deeply religious. To these, many experiences of daily 
life bring a real experience which is of much more value to 
them than listening to a sermon or lecture: especially when 
the speaker is felt to have an intellectual grasp, or an emotional 
urge about his subject, but is felt to lack the fire of spiritual 
experience which alone enables him to communicate religion 
to others by awakening a similar fire in them. The intuitive 
analytical faculty which is increasing, especially among the 
young people of today, is not taken in by meretricious (albeit 
sincere) preaching. 

These matters, it seems to me, represent much more truly 
the changes which have taken place in religion, in the last 
century, than those which the Dean describes.—I remain, 
yours faithfully, L. J. BENDIT. 

41 Harley Street, London, W.1. 


THE OPIUM DANGER TODAY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—There is need, from time to time, to take stock of the 
opium menace in relation to world conditions, because the 
evil tends to break out, like some epidemic, in new quarters. 

At present, the two centres of illicit traffic are (i) Manchukuo, 
and (ii) the Northern provinces of China. It is an ominous 
fact, which tells its own tale, that where Japanese military 
control has been in evidence, the opium vice has become 
recrudescent. By far the greater proportion of the raw opium 
of the entire world is being produced in these two areas. 
Japan’s own complete suppression of the drug among her 
own people stands out in contrast with this laxity in Man- 
chukuc and North China. Those who love the Japanese 
should do what they can to bring home what is happening 
under their military rule. 

It is true that China herself has not been able to conquer 
the habit in provinces directly under her own control. But 
she is making a desperate effort; and a ‘‘ Six Year Plan,” 
to end the evil by 1940, has met with some success. Two 
factors render this difficult. The former is the vast growth 
of raw opium in Manchukuo and North China, that I have 
mentioned. The second is the opium consumption, which 
is allowed to Chinese settlers in the East Indies. Millions 
of Chinese go backwards and forwards from Malaya and 
Indonesia carrying the opium habit with them. 

The British Parliament might do much by suppressing 
the vice in our own East Indian colonies. By sacrificing the 
export opium-revenue in British India, Great Britain gave a 
noble lead. This should be followed up by a gradual sup- 
pression of the vile habit in all British territory in the Far 
East.—Yours faithfully, C. F. ANDREWS. 

z12 Gower Street, W.C.1. 


THE CALEDONIAN WATER-POWER 
SCHEME 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—It is a pity that Mr. P. H. Thomson did not have the 
opportunity of listening to a wireless debate on ‘‘ Power in 
the Highlands ” (Scottish Regional, April 22nd, 1937) over 
which I had the privilege of presiding. 

He would have learned that of the 1,200 employees of the 
aluminium works at Foyers, Kinlochleven, and Fort William, 
93 per cent. are Scots and 75 per cent. Highlanders. Sur- 
prising or not, he would also have gathered that the native 
Highlander does want very much the security promised by 
industrial employment. Why else does he continue to migrate 
to the Lowlands at an alarming rate ? 

Critics like Mr. Thomson, obsessed with scenic considera- 
tions, ignore the fact that the Highlands are a distressed area. 
In Argyll and Inverness one in four is unemployed. The 
percentage in Caithness is 45, in Ross and Cromarty 60. 

It is significant that not one of the five disputants in the 
debate referred to but was in favour of industrial development. 
They differed only as to the scale on which power schemes 
should te organised. 


a 


As to the fact that the Member for Inverne 


Ss ~ i 2 by 
against the Caledonian Power Bill, S-shire voy 


“ paramount” ; 


about the last word one would think of using in eden 
its importance.—Yours, &c., GEORGE Bun” 


The Glenan, Helensburgh, Dumbartonshire. 


[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR,] 
Sir,—With reference to your correspondent’s letter in 
issue of April 23rd, I would point out that Sir Arch; 
Sinclair’s criticism of the brochure referred to was fully replieg 
to by the Master of Polwarth, Chairman of the Council Of the 
Association for the Preservation of Rural Scotland, in his letter 
published in The Scotsman of April 15th. 

Further, I did not insinuate, but indicated most q 
in my letter published in your issue of April 9th, that the 
feeling of Scotland on the question did not agree with thet 
of the forty-seven Scottish Members referred to. The 
that these forty-seven Members voted as they did bears out 
Mr. Baldwin’s contention that in these days Member af 
Parliament have no time to think.—I am, yours faithfully, 


Perth. A. K. Be, 


early, 


CONDITIONS IN MENTAL HOSPITAIs 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—As a “Visiting Justice” (Magistrate) under th 
Lunacy Act, 1890, for many years past, I have been intereste 
in the correspondence on this subject. More especially haye 
I been interested in the letter signed ‘‘ Expertus ” owing 
to my intimate official connexion with at least one private 
mental institution (in this case a hall), and my sense of justice 
does not permit me to pass by unanswered some at least of 
the damning allegations made by this correspondent in respect 
of private mental institutions gencrally. 

The private mental institution which I visit officially several 
times a year (I wish I could name it) has very deservedly 
and consistently merited and received most excellent reports 
from my colleagues on their quarterly, unannounced ‘visit 
and from the three or four separate Commissioners of the 
Board of Control on their biennial and previously unannounced 
visits of inspection. Unless my experience and the reports 
of my colleagues and these Commissioners on the management 
and work done at this hospital in no way apply to other similar 
institutions, this really vicious attack made by “‘ Expertus” 
on private mental institutions generally would seem to showa 
singular want of personal inside experience and a callous 
disregard for the feelings of your readers who may have 
relatives under treatment in such institutions, and is a libel oa 
their owners, medical and nursing staff. _Presuming that 
**Expertus ”’ has such personal knowledge of some private 
mental institutions that warrant him in making such allegations 
he should certainly make it his business to bring his facts to 
the notice of the authorities concerned. My complaint is 
that he should tar all private mental institutions with the 
same brush. 

He commences his diatribe by an allegation that because 
private mental institutions are admittedly run for profit, 
therefore their owners’ first care is not for those who commit 
themselves or are committed to their care, but the making of 
money. Such an allegation applied to the owners of the 
institution I have in mind is merely ridiculous and wholly 
untrue. (I am not one of the owners.) Setting aside the 
inhumanity on the part of the owners that such an alleg:tion 
suggests, does it not strike ‘‘ Expertus ”’ as a very poor business 
proposition to neglect “‘ the Goose that lays the Golden Eggs”? 
One can conceive the owners of such an institution as has 
possibly, by such bad management, got into low water, being 
obliged to cut expenses, merely to make ends meet (not to make 
profit) to such an extent as to interfere with the welfare and 
amenities of their patients. If and where such a state of things 
exists and it cannot very well escape the notice of Commissioners 
and magistrates, I entirely agree that such an institution should 
be closed or pass into other hands. 

Another of your correspondents signing himself “ Black- 
burnian ” in a letter dated April 23rd makes the astonishing 
and sweeping statement that ‘‘ Private Mental Homes 
usually discourage relatives’ visits, and even if they come 
they seldom get further than the visitors’ room.” Here agai 
quite apart from the humanitarian point of view and the sugges 
tion that the owners have something to hide, is such a policy 
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onfidence? Is it businesslike ? At the 
institution I am speaking of, visitors are welcomed 
st any time, and except when the patients’ welfare 
at’ 7 rbids it, they sec their friends, in the visitors’ rooms, 
eae See or if the patient is unfit for this, in the wards, 
in the tai They were at one time given tea with the 
of do a of cost, but this was so much abused, parties of 
yoo four and five coming frequently and staying for tea in 
Seite’ room or gardens, that a small charge had to be 
ee Expertus ” ells us that no new private mental 
stitution should be licensed. Am I not right in saying that 
none have been licensed since 1890, nearly fifty years ago ? 
He goes on to say that all existing ones should be closed 
. soon as possible. Judging from my own observations 
/ d to the particular institution I have in mind, such 
. rt if properly run are wanted, and until all public insti- 
wen gre able to cater for mental patients of all classes, and 
this will not be for some years to come, will continue to be 
wanted. If any exist that are not Properly run, or which 
compare unfavourably with public institutions, they should 
ie closed or the owners compelled to bring them up to date. 
This is in the hands of the Board of Control and the Visiting 
Magistrates and through them the Licensing Authority. 
These Inspectorates, The Board of Contro! Cor missioners 
and the Visiting Justices—the latter accompanied by a medical 
and legal specialist—write reports six times a year, these reporis 
are before the Licensing Authority every time an application 
for renewal of licence is made, and it is then up to the Authority 
ss to whether that renewal is granted or refused. These 
inspectors on their visits see every patient, grant private 
interviews to any that request one. They go very thoroughly 
over every part of the institution, sitting rooms, bedrooms, 
kitchens (see the food being served) bathrooms and lavatories. 
They take note and report on the condition of these, of the 
sate of the furniture and decorations. They note the number 
and qualifications of the nursing staff, everything in fact that 
the Licensing Authority requires to know when the merits 
or otherwise of such an institution for the renewal of licence 
comes before them. If the allegations made by ‘‘ Expertus ”’ 
are true of any existing private institution, the blame for their 
continuance rests with the Licensing Authority, on the reporis 
put before them by the Commissioners and Visiting Justices. 
So far as the private institution in which I am officially interested 
is concerned, the reports on its work and management are in 
every way excellent, and entirely refute the allegations put 
forward by “‘ Expertus ” against private mental institutions in 
general—I am, Sir, &c., VISITING MAGISTRATE. 
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“OUR MILITARY BRASS-HATS ” 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
§r,—I desire to point out that in my letter commenting on 
Mr, E. L, Woodward’s remarks I stated there was an implica- 
tion in.those remarks that prior to the Great War our com- 
manders and staffs had neglected preparation and thought. 

I know from experience at their hospitable board that the 
Fellows of All Souls College are masters of such subtle implica- 
tions. On such occasions they serve their purpose and lead 
up to interesting discussion and argument. But what is 
suitable in conversation after dinner may be out of place in 
the printed word. 

There is a similar implication in the first sentence of Mr. 
Woodward’s letter published by you on April 30th. Even 
a3 many others and I read Mr. Woodward’s previous remarks 
to imply that there had been neglect prior to the Great War; 
though no direct statement was, we admit, made to that effect : 
80 the statement now made in his first sentence implies that 
the time and attention given to study for war by British was 
hot equal to that given by German and French staff officers. 
I also have no desire to enter into controversy on such a 
subject which is one impossible of proof one way or the other. 
Such a matter cannot be measured in total man-hours, for 
both German and French pre-War staffs were vastly more 
ftumerous than ours. Further who can tell whether such 
men as the late Sir James Grierson or Sir William Robertson 
did not give as much time to their peculiar service problems 
’ did Marshal Foch? With such men the hours devoted 
0 their life work cannot be measured by those spent in their 
offices, 

One thing I do know, and it is that since the Great War 


many of the men concerned in the preparation for that war 
and its conduct have died at comparatively early ages owing 
to the result of previous overwork. 

In these circumstances we who know them consider 
that certain matters might be treated from All Souls with 
those virtues of good literary composition, namely, clarit; 
and restraint. H. LETHBRIDGE ALEXANDER. 

Aldermoor, Beaulieu, Hants. 


DID ENGLAND STARVE GERMANY? 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—A factor overlooked by Sir Arthur Salter and othec 
writers on the subject of ‘‘ Did England Starve Germany ? ” 
is the utter break-down of German transport in the post-War 
years. My experience dates from December, 1919, to 
September, 1920, which time I spent chiefly in an Oldenburg 
village and in the little town of Bremervérde between Hamburg 
and Bremen. 

Railway time-tables were almost non-existent. In December 
we waited on the platform between two and three hours for 
a train from Osnabriick to Bremen, and when it came found 
standing room only. Such was the congestion in the corridors, 
that most passengers, women as well as men, scrambled in 
and out through the windows. It was nothing unusual for 
an engine to break down and leave half its coaches on the 
line to be picked up by some later relief. Two, later three, 
trains in the day performed the journey between Hamburg 
and Bremen. 

The goods service was no better, and the prevailing lawless- 
ness such that consignments rarely arrived intact. Ccen- 
federates waited at given places on the line to receive goods 
thrown out from the vans. 

For the first six months of our stay motors were never seen. 
Telegrams took days to deliver, and telephone connexion 
was almost impossible. Whatever supplies of food might 
have been landed at the ports, the collapse of transport organ- 
isation would have made its equable distribution throughout 
the country an impossibility. 

Bremervorde is a dairy centre, and nominally all milk was 
delivered to the local creamery, whence skim milk was hawked 
on the street in the afternoons. Full milk was rationed, but 
although scarcely obtainable in the large towns, we had no 
difficulty in getting sufficient supplies under promise of 
secrecy ; nor was any stigma attached to illicit buying. 

Public opinion averred that 1916 had been the worst year 
of.the food shortage. Rations obtainable varied greatly in 
different districts. In Bavaria, we were told, flour was more 
plentiful than in the north, but meat hardly to be had. In 
Bremervorde we never saw sugar, but were told with indignation 
by a North German Lloyd officer, keeping harbour watch on 
foreign ships at Geestemiinde, that large -quantities of it 
were being exported. 

Prices in world values were rather below those ruling in 
England for the same commodities, scarce as they might be. 
Undoubtedly there was privation; but reduced incomes 
and lack of transport were, as well as the blockade, contributing 
factors.—Yours faithfuily, HELEN E. M. MEOLLER. 

Bernal-Cue, Altos, Paraguay. 


THE “VILE” CINGALESE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I am afraid that the Cingalese were “vile”? from the 
beginning as far as the hymn “From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains”? is concerned. What is the evidence for the 
claim that ‘‘ Java’s Isle” is the original version and not 
**Ceylon’s Isle”? Heber wrote the hymn in about twenty 
minutes—a genuine inspiration in hymn-writing surely. The 
only alteration he made was the word “‘ savage ”’ to “‘ heathen ” 
in the second verse. An interesting light is thrown on 
**Ceylon’s Isle’ and the ‘“‘ spicy breezes’ by an entry in 
Heber’s Journal of a Voyage to India. ‘“‘ Though we were 
now too far off Ceylon to catch the odours of the land, yet it 
is, we are assured, perfectly true that such odours are perceptible 
to a very considerable distance. In the Straits of Malacca a 
smell like that of a hawthorn hedge is commonly experienced ; 
and from Ceylon, at thirty or forty miles, under certain circum- 
stances, a yet more agreeable scent is inhaled ” (September, 
1823).—Yours, &c., H. C. J. SIDNELL. 
Kingston House, Todmorden. 
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“NONE SO FAST AS STROKE” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Miss Rose Macaulay’s suspicion is correct: ‘* None so 
fast as stroke ’’ is not to be found in Ouida; noz is the other 
howler about stroke rowing with his clear blue cyes stedfastly 
gazing at the winning-post. These apocrypha are of academic 
invention. I believe Andrew Lang gave currency to some. 
QOuida’s racecourse procedure is unsound; but any novelist, 
male or female, not brought up to it, might go wrong in that 
particular. Actually, Ouida is very good—far better worth 
reading than the all-too-knowing ones, who, in anxiously 
avoiding ignorance, have merely lost’ innocence—that divinely 
receptive gift.—Yours truly, GEORGE SAMPSON. 
33 Walsingham Road, Hove, Sussex. 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—There is another famous quotation, also attributed to 
Ouida: ‘“* Stroke, throwing away his cigarette, called on his 
men to quicken.”’—Yours faithfully, A: WARREN Dow. 
26 Temple Fortune Lane, Golders Green, N.W. 11. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—With reference to Miss Rose Macaulay’s letter, I have 
always heard the quotation, as ‘‘ They all rowed fast, but 
none so fast as Reginald.” I cannot say, however, whence 
it comes.—Yours faithfully, A. C. MYERs, 
Lieut.-Colonel (ret.). 
Silver Birches, Bovingdon, Boxmoor, Herts. 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—The description by Ouida of an Oxford rowing crew, 
** All rowed fast, but none so fast as stroke” will be found 
in one of her earlier novels. It was adapted for the stage 
and I saw it somewhere in the ’seventies produced either at 
the Adelphi or Olympic under the title of Formosa.—Yours, &c., 
- P. MORTIMER MADDOX. 
The Nook, Bagslate Moor Road, Norden. 


THE POOL OF BETHESDA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Permit me to correct a misquotation from the Bible, 
which today I fear is too little studied. On p. 653 of the issue 
of April 9th, 1937, the writer refers to the pool of Siloam, 
which should read Bethesda. Vide St. John, chapter v. 

I have only just returned from abroad ; hence this belated 
letter.—Yours faithfully, J. RoBERSON Day. 

Cedar Lodge, Ryde, I.W. 


“A CHRONICLE OF KINGSHIP” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I must take a little exception to a line in the review of 
A Chronicle of Kingship. In it your reviewer says of the book 
that we have produced it in an elegant format ‘“‘ at a ridiculous 
price.” I can only suppose that the writer has the sketchiest 
knowledge of the economics of book production. 

Both Professor Mowat and Mr. Griffith Davies are people 
of considerable standing and not cheap hack-writers. Over 
and above the cost of production a very considerable sum of 
money is required if they are to write rather more than 250,000 
words between them. Obviously a book of this size and scope, 
with thirty-nine plates and twelve genealogical tables in it is 
going to cost a considerable amount of money to produce, and 
the only way in which the price could have been reduced would 
have been by printing a number at any rate in excess of 10,000. 
Unfortunately there are not 10,000 purchasers of this book 
readily to be seen, even by the most clairvoyant of publishers, 
at any price greater than $s. 

All in all, the book is three times as long, three times the 
size, probably three times as expensive in authors’ fees and, 
in addition, carries plates and genealogical tables, as the ordinary 
novel, with an expectation of sale rather lower. 

These are the economics of the thing, and I feel it would have 
been fairer to have thought this out before throwing off the 
phrase ‘‘ at a ridiculous price.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARTHUR BARKER. 

21 Garrick Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


POUR .RETABLIR L’EQUILIBRE 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


___ [May 7, 193, 


Lxes Chambres si¢gent de nouveau aprés une 
Que sortira-t-il de cette reprise ? En politique jl 
s’attendre aux surprises, surtout lorsque économique dom; 
la situation. Il y a un an que les électeurs portaient au on 
un gouvernement de Front populaire et que commen hes 
qw il est convenu d’appeler l’expérience Blum. Ay Pilla 
comme ailleurs, la question se pose aujourd’hui : Que 

a apporté cette expérience? Des réformes qui Sealine 
disent les uns ; un désordre plein de menace, disent les ian 
Sans chercher 4 les départager, le philosophe 8’inguidter . 
plutét du déséquilibre qui l’accompagne, aussi bien dans . : 
esprits que dans les choses. cag 

De bonne foi, il faut reconnaitre non seulement que l'expéri. 
ence n’est pas encore compléte, mais aussi que certains de 4 
effets sont nécessairement 4 longue échéance. Par Cate, 
elle s’est développée 4 une allure si rapide et sj saccade. 
quw’il fallait bien une pause pour éviter le vertige. Dy reste 
méme aprés quelques semaines d’arrét, des tétes tourer: 
encore. Si d’aucuns s’accommoderaient volontiers d’yn répi 
prolongé, d’autres, grisés par la course, voudraient aller plus 
vite encore. L’opinion est en déséquilibre ct c’est précis. 
ment ce qui peut amener des surprises. Dans bien d’auty 
domaines le déséquilibre saute également aux yeux, I] ¢& 
donc loisible de le signaler, sans pour cela faire oeuvre & 
polémiste. 

S’agit-il de commerce? Le déficit de notre balance cop. 
merciale ne fait que croitre, puisque la dévaluation n’g pas 
réussi 4 stimuler les exportations. Les recouvrements budgét. 
aires dépassent les prévisions, mais c’est grace a l’augmentatio, 
du produit des douanes, en raison de l’accroissement : de 
importations. S’agit-il d’industrie ? La semaine de quaran 
heures réduit la production et augmente les prix de revien, 
si bien que plus d’un patron se voit contraint de fermer y 
maison. Quant aux détaillants, plusieurs dizaines de milk 
se réunissent a Paris pour signifier que, dans I’expérienc 
Blum, ils n’entendent pas servir de cobayes. 

S’agit-il de finances, tant publiques que privées? Qp 
trouve tout naturel qu’un ministre fasse état des recettes de 
la Loterie nationale quand il énumeére les signes précurseuy 
d’une reprise des affaires. Dés son admission a la Bourse, 
le nouvel emprunt de la Défense nationale est coté au-dessous 
de son taux d’émission. Quand la Ville de Paris lance w 
emprunt a son tour, elle doit Poffrir 4 91 et payer 5} pou 
cent d’intérét. Les prix des denrées ne cessent de monte, 
quoi qu’en fasse le Comité muitional de surveillance, 
Le travailleur a beau gagner plus, son salaire va moins 
loin. Faute d’équilibre, la ménagére ne peut établir so 
budget, ni l’entrepreneur présenter un devis. Sur le pla 
social, la semaine de cinq jours entrave l’embauchage ce 
chomeurs. 

Les nouveaux loisirs ne sont guére mieux équilibrés. |] 
v a des ménages ou les enfants ont congé le jeudi, le pére 
samedi, la mére le lundi; la famille au complet ne peut sortr 
que le dimanche, exactement comme par le passé. Puisgu: 
les banques ferment le samedi, le pére touche sa paye le ver- 
dredi; mais la mére ne sait quel jour faire ses emplettes mait- 
tenant que les magasins ferment le lundi en plus du dimanche. 
Toute la semaine acheteurs et vendeurs semblent jouer ‘ 
cache-cache. 

S’agit-il des esprits? A Lyon une bande de gamis 
lapide un écolier de neuf ans parce qu’il montait une bell 
bicyclette. Avenue de l’Opéra un individu muni dw 
diamant de vitrier s’amuse a rayer les glaces de toutes is 
devantures. Sur les chantiers de l’Exposition, un officier ce 
pompic-s manque de se tuer parce qu’on avait scié 4 maiti 
la planche conduisant au drapeau rouge qu’il était char 
d’enlever. 

Pour rétablir l’équilibre des choses, le travail dans le calm 
peut suffire. C’est ce que le président du conseil appelle 2 
pause. II a décidé de la prolonger et son expérience ne peu! 
qu’en béneficier. Quant aux esprits, il faut combattre ut 
tendance vers l’indiscipline’ et inconscience dont les caus 
initiales remontent plus loin que le cabinet actuel. Ici au 
le calme fera du bien. Mais le déséquilibre persistera tant qué 
dans n’importe quelle classe de la société, on oubliera qu’) 
a pas de droits sans devoirs. 
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CORONATIONS AND THE STAGE 


By W. J. LAWRENCE 


\rTHOUGH our leading players from Shakespeare’s day for 
riany generations onwards boasted the honourable title of 
His Majesty’s Servants, and although all the players of earlier 
times were noted for their unswerving loyalty—not a few of them 
fought and died for Charles I—it is remarkable that the 
eighteenth century had got well under way before the stage 
aw fit to echo the rejoicing which generally took place over 
the coming of a new monarch. It was in 1727 that old Drury 
established a precedent by celebrating George II’s accession 
io the throne with an ornate and very profitable revival of 
Henry VIII, in which the outstanding feature was a sumptuous 
Coronation pageant. But, beyond being an acceptable new 
departure, nothing associated with the production now bears 
recalling save the curious fact that after its run the superb 
new costumes used were stored in the stock wardrobe, and were 
made to do duty in another celebration of the sort thirty-four 
years later. ; 

” There was what proved a one-sided contest in the autumn 
of 1761 when Drury Lane and Covent Garden entered into 
rivalry with Coronation pageants given in association with 
Shakespearian revivals in honour of the recent crowning of 
George III. Although he came belatedly into the field, 
Rich of Covent Garden won with a loose rein. Sad to say 
that great master of spectacular effect never got a personal 
impression of his triumph, for he was stricken down at the 
last rehearsal of his fine show and died a fortnight later. As 
for Garrick’s rival pageant, it was a contemptible affair, how 
contemptible can be best realised by a perusal of the account 
given of it by an unbiassed player of the time. Writing in 
his Life of Garrick, Tom Davies says : 

“ Mr, Garrick knew very well that Rich would spare no expense 
in the presentation of his show ; he knew, too, that he had a taste 
in the ordering, dressing and setting out these pompous processions, 
superior to his own; he, therefore, was contented with giving the 
Coronation with the old dresses, which had been often occasionally 
used from 1727 to 1761. This show he repeated for nearly forty 
nights successively, sometimes at the end of a play, and at other 
times after a farce. The exhibition was the meanest and the most 
unworthy of a theatre I ever saw. 
into Drury Lane, and a new and unexpected sight. surprised the 
audience of a real bonfire, and the populace huzzaing and drinking 
porter to the health of Queen Anne Bullen. The ‘stage in’ the 
meantime, amidst the parading of dukes, duchesses, archbishops, 
peeresses, heralds, &c., was covered with a thick fog from the smoke 
of the fire, which served to hide the tawdry dresses of the procession- 
ists. During this idle piece of mockery, the actors being exposed 
to the suffocations of smoke, and the raw air from the open street, 
were seized with colds, rheumatisms and swelled faces. At length 
the indignation of the. audience delivered the comedians from this 
wretched badge of nightly slavery, which gained nothing to the 
managers but disgrace and empty benches. ‘Tired with the repeated 
insult of a show which had nothing to’support it but gilt copper and 
old rags, they fairly drove the exhibitors of it from the stage by 
hooting and hissing, to the great joy of the whole theatre.” 

Fate ordained it that a whole 60 years should pass before 
there should be another coronation to celebrate, and longer 
still before another rivalry of the sort should be experienced. 
In the meanwhile, stage lighting having been improved, 
spectacular effect had made considerable advance. Superb 
for its time as had been Rich’s display, it was exceeded not 
only in point of brilliance but of aptness by the Coronation 
pageant with which old Drury on August Ist, 1821, signalised 
the accession of George IV. Informed by an innovative spirit 
which moved him to forestall Reinhardt, the eccentric Elliston 
had conceived the idea of erecting a long narrow platform 
in the middle of the pit from the stage to the back wall, and 
it was on this that all the processions took place. Arrayed 
in robes which had been closely copied from the king’s own, 
he himself figured as the counterfeit presentment of George IV. 
It is said that one night he was so far carried away by the 
enthusiasm of the house that he became suffused with the 
Tegal spirit and gave the audience an impressive benediction 
with ““ Bless you, my people.” His was the first coronation 


The stage, indeed, was opened ° 





pageant that was contemporary, not historical. It was arranged 
in several scenes, the first of which gave a panoramic view 
of the environs of Westminster Abbey, showing, as well 
as the Abbey itself, the tower of St. Margaret’s Church, 
the central pavilion, the galleries of spectators and the troops 
through which the procession passed. The next scene 
revealed the interior of Westminster Abbey, and in it part 
of the coronation ceremony was carefully performed, a choir 
giving at intervals some of the music actually rendered at 
George IV’s coronation. After a humorous interlude came 
the last scene showing the interior of Westminster Hall pre- 
pared for a banquet, and, after the time-honoured ceremony 
of the King’s Champion had been represented, the whole 
was rounded off by the singing of ‘‘ God Save the King.” 

Given intermittently for many nights, the Drury Lane spec- 
tacle was a great success, so much so that George IV himself 
went to see it. At the end of the season, Elliston, nothing if 
not enterprising, was moved to take the production into the 
provinces, front platform and all, and opened at Northampton 
with great ¢clat. But when a move was made to Coventry 
disturbances arose through the stirring-up of political rancour. 
On this score, one cannot do better than quote from the long- 
forgotten autobiography of Francis Courtney Wemyss, the 
actor : 

“From Northampton we proceeded to Coventry, decidedly at 
that time one of the most radical towns in England. - Here the 
actors had to endure the groans and hisses of the audience, as the 
representatives of those persons politically offensive to the spectators. 
The procession was a scene of tumult, each character being received 
with tumultuous applause, or with hisses, cat-calls, and other 
deafening noise. I, as Lord Castlereagh, was the first obnoxious 
person who made his appearance. From the moment I placed my 
foot upon the stage until the last page supporting my train dis- 
appeared, it was one cry of ‘Shame! Shame!’ ‘ Off! Off!’ 
“Queen! Queen!’ ‘ Who sold his country ?’ mingled with groans 
and hisses. -This ceremony generally occupied about two minutes. 
The Duke of York followed me, and the change from hissing and 
hooting to applauding and huzzaing was wonderful. The next 
who incurred their displeasure were the King’s Attorney General 
and the Judges. Prince Leopold was favourably received, but for 
his Majesty, it was reserved to try the strength of the parties. Here 
the row generally terminated in a fight between his Majesty’s loyal 
subjects and the admirers of the Queen, which lasted till the scene 
changed to the banqueting-hall.”’ 

Once, and once only, has the coronation of a foreign monarch 
been directly celebrated on our stage. It was the first mani- 
festation of that better feeling towards our neighbours which 
ultimately led to the entente cordiale. And, curiously enough, 
it was a renewal of the old and long-forgotten contest between 
the two great patent houses. In the summer of 1825, Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden produced rival pageants in honour 
of the coronation of Charles X of France at Rheims late in the 
preceding May, and once more history repeated itself, for 
Covent Garden won. This was principally due to the foresight 
of Charles Kemble, the manager of that house, in sending James 
Robinson Planché, the noted archaeologist and dramatist, to 
Rheims to make sketches of the costumes worn at the enthrone- 
ment and of the ceremony in general. Clogged with debt and 
fast approaching bankruptcy, Elliston of Drury Lane was in 
no mood to pour out money lavishly on a brief summer show, 
and his aim was, with the least possible expenditure, to take the 
wind out of Kemble’s sails. ‘‘ According to the discourteous 
and discreditable custom of English theatrical management,” 
as Planché puts it in his Recollections, he produced his pageant a 
few nights before Kemble’s, “‘ but the hasty, slovenly, and 
inaccurate exhibition was speedily eclipsed by the real Simon 
Pure, to the truth of which the testimony of many eye-witnesses 
of the ceremony at Rheims was publicly recorded.” The 

radical defectiveness of the Drury Lane show is revealed in the 
fact that the interior of the Cathedral was painted from an 
engraving of the enthronement of Louis XVI, when the 
decorations were altogether different. It was Elliston’s eclipse. 
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GENERAL SMUTS 


Grey Steel. A Study in Arrogance. By H. C. Armstrong. 
(Arthur Barker. 9s.) 

Tuis is the best account that has so far been given of the 

stirring career of General Smuts. As a narrative of the events 

which crowd the record of the sixty-seven years of his life till 

now it is indeed admirable. It is lucid, well arranged and 

always readable. 

This is not to say that it is not marred by serious faults, the 
chief of which is a tendency to over-flamboyance and over- 
simple generalisation. The matter is illustrated by the title 
of the book. To suggest that General Smuts’ leading charac- 
teristic is a quality of steely arrogance is to do him injustice. 
That he is a man of consuming energy and determination in 
action is true enough ; and it is not-in human nature that a 
man of his piercing intelligence should always suffer fools 
gladly. Nor has he ever been a boon companion. But 
despite a certain aloofness in him he is a man of much warmer 
heart and kindlier human sympathy than the picture here 
drawn of him would suggest. He can exercise great personal 
charm, and that is not a process which can be performed with 
a rapier. 

The tendency which we have noticed leads the author, 
we think, to exaggerate what he has to say of the morbid 
shyness, almost the misanthropy, of Smuts’ early youth. It 
certainly leads him astray when he comes to deal with Rhodes, 
Smuts’ earliest idol, too soon shattered, with Johannesburg 
and the Uitlanders, with the Jameson Raid, or with the ‘‘ mine- 
magnates ”’ of the Rand, whom. he treats as though every man 
connected with the finance of the one great industry of South 
Africa were always exactly like every other and always con- 
temptible. This is not history, but the stock-in-trade of the 
film-scenario writer. 

Another fault is a tendency to inaccuracy in matters of 
detail, not often of much importance or leading to falsification 
of the main story, but annoying nevertheless. We should 
judge that the author, though he has carefully studied his 
authorities, and though a publisher’s note tells us that he 
“has verified his facts and conclusions by personal inquiry 
in South Africa,” has not had much experience of his own of 
that country. His generalisations would not be so sweeping 
if he had ; and, with his evident sympathy with the Afrikaner, 
he would have acquired enough knowledge of Afrikaans not 
to write takhara for taakhaar, nagmaal for nachtmaal and 
velskoene for veldschoen. 

But this is a small matter, and the merits of the book as a 
whole greatly outweigh its defects. The politics of South 
Africa, until quite recent years at any rate, have been too 
largely racial, often bitterly so; but Mr. Armstrong, for all 
his sympathy with General Smuts’ people, is no mere partisan. 
He does justice, for instance, to Lord Milner, of whose work 
at the Bloemfontein Conference which preceded the South 
African War, at the Vereeniging Conference which ended it, 
and in the reconstruction which followed it, he gives an admir- 
able and sympathetic account, summing it up by saying of 
Lord Milner that ‘‘ he was a great ruler, clean-handed, clean 
in his dealings and in his promises, and with wide vision and 
great ideals.” 

General Smuts’ friendship with General Botha, perhaps the 
most important influence in his life, is excellently described. 
General Smuts’ brilliance does not blind Mr. Armstrong to 
General Botha’s solid greatness ; and though when he tells of 
the work done by the first responsible government of the 
Transvaal he is apt at times to write as though it had all been 
done by the younger man, he generally reminds himself before 
it is too late that had it not been for the elder’s magnetic power 
over his fellows, his restraining influence on the racial reac- 
tionaries of his own party and his magnanimous devotion to 
the ideal of a united South Africa, the work could not have 
been done at all. 

Much the same, so far as General Botha is concerned, may: 
be said of Mr. Armstrong’s account of General Smuts’ work 
on the South African National Convention of 1908-9; but 
here the author seems to forget that there were two lines of 
cleavage to be closed and that these two lines cut across one 
another. South Africa was sundered not only by inter-colonial 
but also by inter-racial jealousies. It was necessary to frame a 
Constitution which should be generally accepted as fair not 
only as between the Cape, the Transvaal, the Free State and 
Natal,- but also as between the British and Dutch populations 


of all four Colonies. Mr. Armstrong deals well With the 
former problem: he rather neglects the latter. Othery; 
he could hardly have written his account of the Coase 
without even mentioning the name of Sir Starr J — 
Sir Starr was the outstanding figure among the South Af; 
British ; and they, rather than the Dutch, were the 

who by that time were apt to suffer from a sense of cope 
To Sir Starr’s magnanimity no less than to General Bother 
the credit for the happy issue of the Convention is due: .., 
General Smuts’ successful achievement in constitution-m re 
would have been impossible in the absence of either. 

The story of General Smuts’ life after the establishment of 
South African Union is probably more familiar to most reli 
than its earlier phase. We are given a vivid account of succes. 
sive revolutionary strikes in Johannesburg, of the tragedy of 
the rebellion of Beyers and de Wet at the beginning of the 
Great War, and of Smuts’ strenuous and not too successful 
campaign in East Africa. The comment that he was a raider 
rather than a General may perhaps be justified. Then follows 
a period of brilliant and multifarious activity while Smuts was 
a member of the War Cabinet in England, darkening to 
depression with the disillusionments of Versailles, Tragedy 
deepens with the death of Botha in 1919, which leaves Smuts 
lonely Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa governing 
with the help of the British against the opposition of the 
majority of the Dutch under General Hertzog. Growing 
unpopularity leads finally to defeat in 1924, and not till 1933 
does Smuts return to Office as a subordinate colleague of 
General Hertzog in a Coalition Government with the extreme 
Dutch Nationalists under Dr. Malan in opposition. 

Mr. Armstrong’s picture of these latter years is interesting, 
but seems to us to be painted in too dark colours. It does not 
allow sufficiently for Smuts’ philosophic detachment or for 
the resilience of his courage. His action in joining forces with 
Hertzog for the sake of South African unity is described in 
the last sentence of the book as an act of renunciation by which 
Smuts broke faith with his interests and his instincts and kept 
faith with his ideal. That he has kept faith with his ideal is 
true : that he has broken faith with his interests and his instincts 
is true only if his interests are identified with occupancy of the 
Prime Ministér’s office, and if his instincts are those of the 
excessive arrogance unjustly, as we think, attributed to him. 
In any case, is the renunciation final ? General Smuts is still 
only 67 years of age: he is endowed with splendid physical 
and mental vigour—and the end is not yet. 

D. O. Matcoim. 


TIT-BITS 


When Victoria Began to Reign. 
Compiled by Margaret Lambert. 


Coronation Scrap-Book, 
(Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
A SCRAP-BOOX of extracts, provided that it deals with a period 
sufficiently remote to have acquired a sort of patina, and is 
amply illustrated with contemporary pictures, is the most 
admirable of all companions to a man “‘in vacant or in pensive 
mood.” It does not require studious attention, but perinits, 
even encourages, the mind to wander agreeably and dance with 
the daffodils. It does not ask for consecutive perusal and may 
be opened anywhere. It arouses effortless reflections, and we 
muse on the immense change that time has wrought or on the 
immutability of human nature with equal content and convic- 
tion. We do not care a rap whether the authors who contribute 
to it are reliable: all that matters is that they record their 
antique impressions with due vividness, that their sobstuff, 
their stern morality, their savage satires and their panegyrics 
should entertain us and that there should be plenty of pictures. 
Miss Lambert’s scrap-book, linked up by brief and apposite 
comments, meets the demands of the most pensive and vacant 
student. 

The prologue of this book takes us back to pre-Victorian days, 
and perhaps it is the changes that strike us first. The Duke 
of Clarence (afterwards William IV) once gave a remarkable 
party at Bushey, where he lived with his mistress, the charming 
actress, Mrs. Jordan. The Prince of Wales with other brothers 
and the Lord Chancellor were among the guests, and his ten 
illegitimate children were brought in and much admired by 
the company, while the Duke of Kent’s private band played 
extracts from Haydn’s Creation. Cobbett was shocked, 
and demanded that this story should be contradicted, but 
was probably quite true, and he had to be content with the 
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's making a speech in the House of Lords on the Divorce 
rting the Bishops. . . . Equally staggering to our 
* PT as is the diatribe of a very satirical gentleman on 
haracter Of the newly-instituted force of London police. 
ag w policeman, he tells us, must, among other qualifica- 
hog utterly destitute of all feelings of humanity”... 
ossess confidence enough to insult any modest 
“female that asks for his protection, and if she indignantly 
ulses him, he must then drag her off to the station-house, 
- lock her up among a number of prostitutes till she pays a 
sum for her ransom.” ‘Truly here there is a considerable 
change, but as regards the introduction of railways, which many 
ple then thought would ruin the country, the main complaint 
as one which is certainly not obsolete, namely that trains were 
late and passengers lo:t their connexions. It was thought, too, 
that Her Majesty’s lieges would never consent “‘ to be hurled 
through the air at thirty miles an hour.” They have still a 
objection to travel at such a speed. 
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In view of current events, the chapter on Queen Victoria’s 
Coronation is highly instructive: we hope that the Earl 
Marshal will have profited by the mistakes of his predecessor. 
fverything went wrong, and the Queen recorded in her Diary 
even more mishaps than Miss Lambert has assembled. Lord 
Rolle, she says, eighty-two years old, “rolled quite down” the 
steps of the throne when he attempted to do homage. Then 
she was taken into St. Edward’s Chapel, where the Altar had 
been turned into a cold buffet, and was laden with sandwiches 
and bottles of wine. The Archbishop should then have given 
her the Orb, but somebody else had already done so, and His 
Grace in great confusion ‘‘went away.” He returned to invest 
her with the ceremonial ring, but it had been made to fit 
her little finger and he insisted on forcing it, according to 
the rubric, on to her fourth finger, which caused her excruciating 
pain. Coronation medals were thrown by the Lord Treasurer, 
like chicken-food, for the high guests to scramble for. The 
lissom maids of honour secured most, the Judges being too 
dignified to join in. Lord Glenelg, the Colonial Secretary, 
fell fast asleep, and his coronet fell off. When the ceremony 
was over, there was another mistake, and the Queen had to 
wat for an hour in the robing-room (where iced water was 
brought her to get off the ring) and all the Royal Princesses 
got away before her. Ladies were so done up with the 
eormous length of the proceedings, that on quitting the 
Abbey they simply sat down in the road in six inches of dust. 
The only unwearied person was the Queen. She got back to 
Buckingham Palace eight hours after she had left it, gave a 
dinner-party, remaining in the dining-room till 11.20 p.m., 
and then went up to her Mamma’s kalcony to see the fire- 
works... . 


There is just one section we could spare out of this delightful 
book: it deals with the diabolical treatment of children, from 
the age of seven, in coal mines and in such schools as Dickens 
pilloried in Nicholas Nickleby. We do not doubt its accuracy, 
but Miss Lambert might as well have told us about the awful 
conditions prevailing in prisons or hospitals. Such horrors 
are.no more suitable to a scrap-book than would pictures of 
thm be on. those amazing screens which our grandmothers 
and great-grandmothers papered with valentines and illustra- 
tions from magazines ... We turn to the letter which 
Charlotte L. P. wrote to her sister with the present of a scent-bag. 
“Knowing,” she says, ‘‘ the extreme delicacy of your olfactory 
organs and how they reject anything common or vulgar, I have 
left it to you to scent according to your own taste.” That is 
in the true scrap-book style, and the daffodils dance again. 


E. F. BENSON. 





































THE MEN OF CLARE 


The Irish Countryman. An Anthropological Survey. 
Conrad M. Arensberg. (Macmillan. cs. 6d.) 

DESPITE its forbidding sub-title, this book does not require a 
specialist reader; indeed it can give pleasure even to the 
plain man who suspects that in such a field the sum of an anthro- 
Pologist’s work will be merely to give pretentious and obscure 
teasons for what is easily understood. But at the beginning 
of his book Dr. Arensberg shows that suspicion of this kind is 

sed on a misconception of the purposes of anthropology. 
The members of the Harvard expedition in which he took part 
did not’ go to Ireland as “collectors of strange facts about 
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savages’; their object, instead of studying forms and institu« 
tions, “‘ the archaeological remains of past cultures,” was to 
study behaviour and to examine side by side the existing social 
pattern and such customs and beliefs as survive from the past. 
Now. that. social anthropology has undergone this shift in 
emphasis, an anthropological survey of a modern nation need 
not seem-2n academic insult offered to the nation surveyed ; 
rather the community which Dr. Arensberg and his colleagues 
chose must be gratified to find its practices and beliefs paid the 
compliment of so admirable a study. 


The region taken for the subject of this survey was Luogh in 
County Clare, a remote and not easily accessible part of the 
country where neither tourists nor the Government have as 
yet produced much change from the traditional way of life of 
the Irish small farmer. In this compact and self-sufficient 
community life continues on a strictly familistic basis. The 
farmer works his few acres with his family, without hired 
labour but sometimes in co-operation with other families with 
which he is connected, consumes the greater part of what he 
produces, and trades what he has left over for what he wants 
from the nearest market town. His choice of a shop is made 
because of a connexion with his own family, he takes long 
credit, and if he clears himself entirely of debt it is generally 
to show that he wishes to dissolve the connexion. On his 
farm his authority is recognised as absolute. His wife serves 
him untiringly in the house. The children, when they are not 
being schooled, work with him on the land; very few of them 
think of making other careers for themselves until long after 
their schooldays are over. Early marriages, and marriages 
arranged by young people for themselves, are rare; sexual 
interest has a relatively insignificant place in their lives. Matches 
are arranged by the parents of the prospective husband and 
wife, after careful balancing of dowry against the value of the 
farm. When the marriage takes place, the farmer hands over 
the farm to his son and retires with his wife to a dignified 
occupation of the “‘ west room,” the best room in the house. 
From there he watches, like an Elder Statesman, over the 
conduct of his successor. And since Ireland is a country where 
there is still an infinite respect for age, his son makes at any rate 
the pretence of accepting his advice. 


When the farm thus changes hands (it is in the father’s 
discretion to which of his sons he makes it over), the family 
disperses. The other children are apprenticed into shops, 
emigrate, or (those of them who are girls) are married too. 
But by whatever distances they may be separated, the family 
tie remains extraordinarily potent. The children cf quite 
distant connexions will be helped to emigrate, on any occasion 
of danger or embarrassment the farmer can count on the massed 
support of his relations, and it is not unknown for a farmer to 
pay off for a cousin a family debt which has descended with 
his land from another generation. One of the things which 
used most to puzzle English administrators was the apparent 
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contradiction between the countryman’s extreme honesty in 
such matters and the carefree way in which debts to land- 
lords, seemingly as just, were repudiated. What was over- 
looked was that the landlord ‘had no place iri‘the system 
of reciprocal sentiment and interest which bound Irish country- 
side and town. 2 : 
This is only a sketchy outline of the social pattern which Dr, 
Arensberg analyses. His survey is methodical and does not 
neglect any important element in Irish country life—I particu- 
larly commend the chapters on the place of religion and the 
supernatural in the peasant mind. Anthropology, like psycho- 
analysis, has coined for itself a peculiarly vile vocabulary, and 
Dr. Arensberg’s pages are studded with uncouth and horrible 
terms. But his argument is clearly presented and his conclu- 
sions seem in the main remarkably sound. Irish readers who 
have personal knowledge of the kind of community with which 
he is dealing may sometimes be abashed at his solemnity ; but 
it is refreshing to find a book about Ireland which possesses the 
double grace of novelty and truth. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


NOT SO GREAT LIVES 


The Pompadour. By Margaret Trouncer. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
The Lost One. By Marguerite Steen. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 
Elizabeth Fry. By Janet Whitney. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 

Poor Fred. By Sir George Young. (Oxford. 12s. 6d.) 

HERE are two biographies in the good old titillating tradition ; 
a sound piece of documentary accumulation; and a double- 
headed treatise by Sir George Young which is at once a defence 
of George the Second’s importunate son, ‘‘ poor Fred, who 
was alive and is dead,” and a militant pamphlet expatiating on 
the virtues of a monarchical renaissance. 

There is a curious sameness about all the biographies of 
Famous Courtesans and Great Lovers which nowadays flood 
the circulating libraries in neat 12s. 6d. editions. One might 
almost concoct a recipe for them, @ Ja Mrs. Beeton. ‘“ Take 
any man or woman of notoriously easy virtue, and preferably 
of high station—a Casanova, a Nell Gwyn, a Roman Empress 
or a Medicean noble—illustrate with six contemporary prints, 








If you have 4 uncles 


and 2 aunts as peculiar as those in 
George Albee’s new novel The Bird of 
Time, you are probably a very remarkable 
person. Anyhow it is a pleasure in store 
for you at any lending library to make the 
acquaintance of this versatile sextet. The 
Bird of Time is a vigorous, meaty story, 
appraised thus by Mr. H. E. Bates in the 
Morning Post : 

“ His hero—really heroic—is a man who 
lives, right from his schooldays until his 
death in a strike-mob, a life of turbulent 
unorthodoxy, from  sea-going to lion- 
taming, from crime to a spell at the uni- 
versity... . In many ways a good novel : 
quick, written with punch as well as deli- 
cacy, never tough, sometimes sugary, 
always compelling attention.” 


The Bird of Time, by George Albee. 7/6 


NELSON 


35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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a 
garnish elaborately, season to taste, serve hot but 
able a light as possible.” And if, to whet the appeti 
can add an intriguing title, introduce a few strong—but vou 
strong—quotations,”and throw in a rival -or so to ‘iat 
Drama of Sex, so much the better. The Lost One ep ‘ 
‘Pompadour are temperate examples of this well-defined Th 
tion. Miss Steen has used a less ornate style than Miss Tm 
cer: each has been very kind to her heroine. “The Lost One® 
is ‘‘Perdita’’ Robinson, whose rather blowsy charms 
faithfully reproduced by Reynolds, qualified by Roan 
aetherialised by Gainsborough and caricatured by the rm 
of merciless contemporary satirists who delighted to ag 
her in the company of a buxom adoring Prince and a “my 
with too, too evident horns. She had great talent as well 
obvious charm. Garrick and Sheridan believed in her as " 
actress as well as a beauty. But she was a bundle of sl. 
contradictory qualities, and in a somewhat dull biography Miss 
Steen depicts the blend of flamboyance, grace, courage and 
sheer obtuse lack of tact which first made of Mrs. Mary Robin. 
son a star of the eighteenth-century theatre and a high-class 
demi-mondaine, and then reduced her to shabby poverty, 

If Miss Steen’s biography is pedestrian, it at least avoids 
the excesses of Miss Trouncer’s book. The Pompadour contains 
a considerable amount of information drawn from contemporary 
sources, but its effect is marred by some curiously abortiy: 
attempts at vividness. To make your characters living, inter. 
esting people there is hardly need to write in the style of this 
dawn-picture : 


IN a8 fayoy,, 





“The silence, lacking either the baim of the closing year ox thy 
sweet peace which comes after rain, seemed rather the hush in q 
haunted house before some deed of horror. A solitary iron-grey 
streak in the west lit up the face of Pompadour, the faded, tired 
complexion nearly smothered under its mask of white and red.” 
And again : 

“The bleak dawn breaking over the hornbeams of the park 

streaked a face ravaged by tears of disillusion.’ 
For the rest, it is neither better nor worse than the average 
member of the biographical tradition I have mentioned. 
The routs, the balls, the hunts, the mansions and palaces 
among which the Pompadour and her rivals moved are all 
elaborately set out and compose an over-sickly dish. 

Mrs. Whitney has chosen a less obvious theme in her 
biography of Elizabeth Fry. This is a sound treatment of the 
available material, but Mrs. Whitney has not painted a con- 
vincing portrait. A Friend herself, she has over-emphasised 
the typical Quaker qualities. Her heroine is too soft, too girlish, 
too much like a gentle Quakeress from Lamb’s ‘‘ troops of the 
Shining Ones.” The author of the journals, which are copiously 
quoted, the zealous worker on behalf of prison reform and the 
remedying of conditions in the Australian convict-ships, was 
made of sterner metal than this. Mrs. Whitney has not been 
frightened at revealing the crude materialism which has too 
often been part and parcel of the Quaker mentality; her 
biography is an honest, sober piece of work. 

Sir George Young passionately. pleads two causes, and 
the general conclusion one reaches after reading his book 
is that he spoils both his cases by an ex parte vehemence. 
He is out to save the reputation of Frederic, the son of Georgell, 
against whom, so far, the verdict of history has gone. He sees | 
him as an eager, intelligent young man of wide interests and 
popular sympathies, the leader of an Opposition party for which 
he supplied the figure-head of a Patriot King and Bolingbroke 
the political philosophy, who was frustrated and whose name 
has been blackened by the machinations of a hostile father and 
mother who. cast even his parentage in doubt. Sir George 
takes him as a kind of symbol of Patriot Kingship, and in a 
long introduction draws a parallel between the situation in the 
middle of the eighteenth century and the situation today. 
Briefly, he is a King’s Party man of the sort who would like to 
see the King visiting- Special Areas, taking a strong lead in 
social reform, and standing right outside Party politics; on 
Bolingbroke’s grounds, that ‘‘ A King who governs in the spirit 
of party and renders his sceptre the rod of one set of men and 
the tool of another will: be esteemed by his subjects and 
foreigners the king of half his people—that is half a king.” 
Sir George has written an able, even a brilliant book which is 
in a different category from the preceding three ; but it has the 
passionate partiality of an advocate, and does not quite convince. 


Ronaty LEWIN. 
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Its location in Europe—its capital—its curative spas—its 
unique sporting facilities — its majestic mountains and 
unique scenery — its romantic history and atmosphere — 
ITS CHARM AS A HAPPY, UNSPOILT HOLIDAY LAND} 


You may find some difficulty in answering these questions. Ask your friends 
in the train, in the club, or members of your own family—but first, be primed 
with all this information. Send for the fascinating booklet, now in the press 


“CZECHOSLOVAKIA: A NEW HOLIDAY GROUND” 


It will tell you of the attractions our country has to offer—it will show you 
how easy and inexpensive it is to spend a holiday with us. 


Come to Czechoslovakia this summer. You will find it truly a land of infinite 
variety, a country to enchant you ... Prague, our hundred- towered and 
picturesque, centuries-old capital with its mellowed buildings and architectural 
beauties . . . Brno, Bratislava and other romantic towns retaining all that 
charm of the past peculiar to our country. . . fashionable spas and health 
resorts, famous the world-over as centres of healing and social gaiety — 
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Carlsbad, Marienbad, Pista 
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No lover of beauty could fail to be moved by the unique 
charm of our landscape. . . . verdant valley and majestic 
mountain .... rich orchards, splendid gardens and leafy 
woods....a lovely, rolling, open countryside dotted 
with pink-washed villages... . blue lakes reflecting in 
their limpid waters the ruins of ancient castle or monastery 
....the alluring charm of the ancient hills of Bohemia 
.... the wilder grandeur of the mountains of Slovakia.... 


Woods and forests abundantly stocked with game big and 
small, and rivers teeming with trout and grayling, have 
long made our country a sportsman’s paradise.... 


And if your palate is at all enterprising, we have much to 

offer you in the realm of wonderful old beers and wines 
and appetising dishes ! 

Here are two examples of what 

a holiday would cost you— 

Tour of Czechoslovakia— 

16 Days — £29.5.0 Fully inclusive. 


Stay at a resort— 
15 Days from £15.7.6. 

















Everywhere in our country you will find 
all that charm of novelty and fresh 
experience, together with a_ pleasing 
absence of formality that betoken a 
completely enjoyable holiday. So— 





For descriptive booklet and travel information apply to 


THOS. COOK & SON LITD., Berkeley St., London, W.1. 
OR THEIR LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 
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By E. B. C. JONES 


Strange Houses. By Cora Jarrett. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Panic Spring. By Charles Norden. *(Faber. 7s: 6d.) 

Six Days Grace.. By W. R. Burnett. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Night Outlasts the Whippoorwill. By Sterling North. (Cobden- 


Sanderson. 7s. 6d.) 
La Capitana. By Luis Oliveaga. (Robert Hale. 7s. 6d.) 


As its sub-title, A Romance, indicates, Strange Houses has a 
fantastic‘theme. An elderly, idealistic woman cailed Miriam 
Breen, wife of a Wall Street millionaire, pays a succession of 
visits to a doctor for electrical treatment, for which she is put to 
sleep by a drug. The doctor is a psychiatrist ; and, unknown 
to her, he uses her while she sleeps for mysterious experimenits, 
entailing a third party. This third party, whom Miriam has 
never seen, is a young Follies girl of low extraction and loose 
morals called Dolly. On the same afternoon that the doctor 
dies of -heart-failure (shock ?) Miriam awakes to find herself 
encased in a body not her own. She succeeds in convincing 
her husband that she is really still Miriam, and he brings her 
to another psychiatrist, one Clifford, for advice and help. 
The main part of the book concerns Clifford’s efforts to estab- 
lish the woman’s identity by memory and other tests, and to 
satisfy himself that Breen is not trying to suppress an elderly 
wife in favour of a beautiful young mistress. Why, if this was 
the case, Breen should have consulted him, is not made clear. 
Clifford does so satisfy both himself and one of his assistarits, 
and, having traced Dolly. (now inhabiting Miriam’s form), 
attempts a reversal of. the transforming process. This is 
apparently a partial success—only partial, in that Miriam dies. 
My “apparently ’ relates to a further twist which Miss Jarrett 
gives to the story, and which is in my opinion a serious mistake ; 
in her desire to give the screw one more turn, she stretches the 
elastic: of suspended disbelief too far, and mine snapped. 
Miriam’s death should have been the end. 


The story of which I have given the outline is told with 
great elaboration. The author, who precedes it with a preten- 
tious foreword and quotations from Hawthorne and Poe, 
obviously had Victorian romances in mind when she con- 
structed her complicated machinery. The narrator never 
meets either the Breens or Dolly; she hears the story as it 
develops, from the lips of her friend Vera, who is Clifford’s 
housekeeper-assistant, and also from Clifford, from his girl 
secretary Darcy, and from Sinclair, a journalist hanger-on. 
But the narrator is not a clear glass through whom we see the 
drama; with her love for Vera, her affection for Clifford, her 
morbid concern with their and Sinclair’s and Darcy’s amorous 
relationships, she takes on a good deal of substance, and emerges 
as a middle-aged, intelligent, extremely sentimental spinster. 
Thus the book is in three planes : the plane of the initial drama, 
that of the investigators, and that of the narrator. ‘This device, 
which was probably intended to give richness of texture, while 
removing the incredible central event to the middle-distance, 
makes the book unnecessarily laboured. It is, however, very 
exciting in parts, and would probably be at its best when 
read aloud. The narrator’s sentimentality—the gloating 
guality in her preoccupation with other people’s worries—is 
not, I think, intentional ; it is the result of the cult for sensi- 
bility among women writers, American as well as English. 
The dialogue contains echoes of Henry James ; and his brother 
William is invoked in the foreword—irrelevantly, since the 
postulated swapping of bodies has nothing to do with the well- 
established phenomenon of dissociated personalities. Strange 
Houses really has much more in common with Wilkie Collins 
than with the rsychologists. The only modern touch is 
everybody having to be in love with someone. 

Do not be put off Panic Spring by its sounding like an 
imitation South Wind, for Mr. Norden is not an imitative 
wr.ter. True, it is about an island in the Mediterranean, owned 
by an elderly ex-financier, who lodges stray Europeans in his 
villas ; and true, one of them is a queer Russian doctor. But 
the island was Mr. Norden’s way of evading that frightful 
problem which confronts the novelist : how to devise a frame- 
wor':, how to get his people going in appropriate surroundings, 
how to accommodate his ideas and perceptions. The little 
isolated world of an island brings together just the people 
Mr. Norden wants, and no others—they are not encumbered 
with relatives and employers... When he wants to show. them 
in relstion to such, he dozs a throwback, as when Francis 





why the masculine form ?) tells Marlowe he life hy A 
; P 9 Rae ue Ristoey 

as in the chapter called “‘ Walsh.” Walsh is a young m.” 
makes his living writing jazz songs, and we are let ‘alt the gen. 
of his memories of the two years he spent in an English ee 
with a girl whose death ended the idyll. Except for a Vila 
of ultra-purple on page 118, this chapter is striki bad 
Panic Spring has no, plot, and there is no develo ; 
character. It is filled with scenery, sea-bathing, locals (i 
ing two old monks living on top of a cliff), concerts 
financier’s gramophone, Marlowe’s attempts to write ‘- ; 
on quietism, and the Russian’s impressive excursions into 
macabre. The schoolmaster Marlowe is the least convin & 
of the persons. When we first meet him, he is held wal 
hotel in Brindisi by the Greek revolution : = 

** The number of English missionaries had increased , , N 
bread-like faces! . Tea was almost _ exclusively served 
muffins were at a premium. Marlowe, with the impartial bored 
of an umpire, watched and prayed.” 

We never again get such a sharp impression of him, and hig 
quietism is hard to believe in, since he preserves his intolerangg, 
But the book is highly entertaining, and Mr. Norden is a young 
writer to be watched. 

~ The next two novels on my list are, like Strange Ho, 
American. Six Days Grace is about a Governor of Ohip 
standing for re-election against a radical opponent, h 
order to secure the wavering farmers’ vote he provokes ‘ 
riot by a ‘‘ Beware the Reds ”’ speech and a threat of Martial 
law. The ruse is successful. The point of the book is th 
nature of this man—a liberal, decent as American politicians gp, 
not corrupt, but whom ambition drives into the Fascist positiog, 
Unfortunately, Mr. Burnett makes Read Cole a wooden figure, 
just as unreal and thin when we are shown his private life anj 
thoughts as when he is bombasting on the platform, The 
dialogue is partly at fault. ‘I’m tired at night. I’m getting 
old,” says Read, who is forty-two. ‘‘ This November weather 
gets me a little. My old wound’s paining me right now® 
He never comes alive, and so the present-day dilemma of 
liberalism which he is supposed to embody is not presented ing 
way to interest us. The minor characters, too, afe ‘stock 
figures. / 

Night Outlasts the Whippoorwill describes a large Wisconsia 
village during the Great War. The population is largely 
German, and there is the spy-mania, the smug patriotism, 
the hun-baiting, the hounding of pacifists, with which England 
also disgraced herself. It contains some clever sketches: fot 
instance, Gretchen, the phantasy-hugging flapper, is well 
done. But there is an air of second-hand emotion over the 
whole, as though the author had read too many novels. Ther 
is also too much sweetness. Thus,even the grimmer incidents 
such as the German butcher’s suicide, fail to bite. It isa 
genial but not at all an outstanding book. Mr. (or Mis} 
North is one of the novelists whom I would recommend t 
draw characters strictly from life, and to shun the noticeably 
brave, gay and ‘“ sweetly imperious ” like the devil. He if 
wanting in objectivity. Good feeling is not only not enough, 
it is positively noxious where the faculty of direct imaginative 
perception is poor. The nearest he comes to the art of the 
novelist in this book is in his portrayal of how tke boy 
Christopher and Early Ann drew insensibly together. This 
incident carries conviction. 

La Capitana, not to> skilfully translated from the Spanish, 
is a story of the present war. Amparo, a maid in the employ 
of an ex-judge’s family in San Sebastian, has been seduced 
by a young aristocrat called Fernando, He leaves the country; 
and her employers shelter her during her pregnancy. Lik 
so many illegitimate babies in novels, hers dies. When the 
revolution breaks out, Fernando returns as a red “ comrade,” 
and it is partly his broadcasts, partly the influence of her 
brothers, which convert Amparo to an interest in politics. 
She changes in a few months from a childish creature to 2 
fury of the barricades—a transformation which the author 
has not sufficient talent to make convincing. The bun 
states him to have remained “ politically impartial”; but 
his bias, as well as the naive and melodramatic colour of the 
book, are shown by his making Fernando become a Communist 
not from conviction but for the sake of Russian gold, becoming 
at the sem? time addicted to raneless orgies and cocaine. 
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By HENRY HARRISON 


Manchester Guardian: “ Deserves 
the iullest consideration by all 
those who wish to form a sound 


judgment on a_ serious issue.” 
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Where holiday joys 


are no illusion.... 





Your holiday .. . you plan it so carefully... 
you await it so eagerly . . . and how often does 
the reality bring disillusionment. 


Come this year to Devon, where the bounty 
of Nature and the ingenuity of man combine 
to provide the perfect holiday playground. 


Will you holiday by the seaside? Then Devon 
has a coastline on which broad tracts of golden 
sands alternate with rocky stretches in which 
nestle innumerable charming coves. 


Will you holiday inland? Then Devon offers 
you a countryside world-famed for its loveliness. 


Seek then your holiday joys in Devon... the 
Queen of the West! 


“BEFORE YOU GO 
Obtain these two books :—“* GLORIOUS DEVON” by 
S. P. B. Mais, price 1/- (2/6 bound) “ HOLIDAY HAUNTS ” 
1937, containing Holiday Addresses, etc. (price 6d.) 


HOW YOU GET THERE WHEN YOU GET THERE 
“Monthly Return” Tickets Cheap 1st and 3rd Class 
(1d. a mile 3rd, 14d.amile Weekly Holiday Season 
1st class) issuzd from nearly Tickets will enable you to 
all stations. see the best of the county. 


All information will gladly be supplied by the 

Supt. of the Line, Great Western Railway, 

Paddington Station, W.2, or can be obtained 

at any Railway Station, or the usual Tourist 
Agencies. 
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* 
“My thoughts grow 
in’ the aroma of 
that particular 
tobacco.” 

—Mr. BALDWIN. 


Its slow burning coolness and plcas- 
ant aroma are very remarkable. 
In 1 oz., 3 Ib. and larger tins. 
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The 
Official Souvenir 


PROGRAMME 


of the 


CORONATION 


Get your copy today from 
your Newsagent or Bookseller 


STANDARD EDITION ]/- 
DE LUXE EDITION 2/6 


By gracious ferniten of His Majesty the 

King, this Programme ts issued by King 

George’s Jubilee Trust, to whom the whole of 
the profits will be devoted. 





-~THE MAGIC OF.. 
MONARCHY. 

By Kingsley Martin 
“ One of the few alleviating circum- 
Stances of the abdication of Edward VIII 
is the. stimulus it gave to rational 
reflection on the subject of monarchy ; 
this short essay (Nelson, 2s. 6d.) is a 
direct and admirable response to that 
stimulus. Its aim is to strip monarchy 
of its mystical and magical attributes 


and substitute for them the somewhat’ 


humdrum functions which a king can 
perform in a modern democracy. Perhaps 
too much of Mr. Martin’s little space is 
spent on an account of the monarchy 
in the last century; but the essay on 
“The Defeat of British Republicanism” 
serves once again to emphasise that 
to many reputable politicians of last 


century kingship was fot a sacred and © 


essential prop of the Constitution, but 
a useless and even a dangerous ex- 
crescence on it. Mr. Martin preserves 
a rare sense of proportion in discussing 
the character of our last two kings, and 
his account of the actual events of that 
*‘nine days’ wonder,” the abdication, 
and the behaviour of the Press, is well 
documented and accurate. Mr. Martin 
is one of the few writers on the abdication 
who never allows sympathy: for the 
personality of the Duke of : Windsor 
to confuse his appreciation of the political 
aspect of his abdication. 


THE SONGS OF SCHUBERT 
By E. G. Porter 


Any book is welcome which draws 
attention to that enormous unexplored 
territory of music, the songs of Schu- 
bert. It is doubtful if even the regular 
concert-goer knows as many as fifty 
out of the corpus of six hundred odd ; 
a good singer is wanted who will 
devote a dozen or so recitals to un- 
familiar Schubert. Mr. Porter’s book 
(Williams and Norgate, 6s.) is the 
latest attempt to rouse the lazy and 
repetitive singer. Though he does not 
attempt to trace the origins of the 
Schubertian Lied, he responds freshly 
and imaginatively to the genius of his 
subject. His insight may be seen in a 
point about Der Letermann which does 
not seem to have been made before: 
“*the music has,’’ he says, “‘ a touch of 
grim humour in the uneven melody of 
the organ with its break as the handle 
hangs on dead-centre.”” Unfortunately 
the scholarly side of his equipment is 
less secure. There are a number of 
omissions and errors: it is characteristic 
that he should quote the songs through- 
out by their numbers in the complete 
Breitkopf und Hartel edition without 
anywhere giving the full list of titles, 
and that he cannot refer to Fox-Strang- 
ways and Steuart Wilson’s Schubert’s 
Songs Translated without misspelling 
the names of both authors. These, how- 
ever, are venial faults compared with the 
complete absence of any mention of 
Mr. Capell’s Schubert’s Songs, which is 
not only the standard English work on 
the subject, but a beautifully complete, 
exact and sympathetic study of one 
aspect of Schubert’s genius. Since this 
work is now available at §s., Mr. Porter’s 
book cannot be said, from any point of 
view, to’ take its place; but lovers of 
Schubert who already have Capell on 
their shelves will find in the newer study 
much to revive their interest in a fascin- 
ating and inexhaustible subject. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


. Wickham Legg contributes a lepined ac 


~ Problem.” He is inclined to blame the 
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Lorp-Lotuian inthe Ni Cen 
writes on “* England and Geeata ” 
is still possible, he thinks, to oni =f 
understanding and avert the division 8 
Europe into alliances of the old pee, . 
type if Germany can respect natio fag 
as we do and “ build up a free assoc: 
tion of nations in Central Euros 
similar to the British Empire and 
Pan-American Union. Mr, | the 















somewhat controversial “ Histon 
Coronation Service,” and Mee ‘ 
Pennington describes “ Coronatiog 
Medals ” from the time of James | 
onwards. 
In the Fortnightly Mr. Wickham S 
deals with ‘‘ Stresses in Central » 
in a somewhat hopeful spirit ; 
and Italy, he thinks, hesitate to produce 
new crisis, and ‘‘the knowledge he 
British rearmament will support , 
determined policy of peace” 
stabilise the situation. Lord Sempill, 
under the title of ‘‘ Atlantic Airway,” 
warns us not to expect “ all-the-year. 
round passenger services in the 
year or two by North Atlantic fiy; 
boats,” though there may be maj 
services by way of experiment, 


Mr. Wedgwood Benn, ‘in the Cop. 
temporary, deals with ‘ The Indian 
























Government for making the instructions 
to Provincial Governors unamendable 
save by Parliament, and thus too rigid, 
but he admits that he does not under. 
stand Mr. Gandhi’s latest proposal for a 
compromise with the Congress party, 


In the National Review Mr. L, §. 
Amery deals with ‘The Future of 
Imperial Preference.” It does not mean, 
he says, that “‘we should set up a 
Chinese Wall round the Empire and 
think that we can do without foreign 
trade.” But he is prepared to impose 
“really effective duties against foreign 
wheat,’ so as to help the Dominion 
wheat-growers. He regards tariff pre- 
ference as a first step towards “«- 
operative economic development in the 
Empire,” including that “ active policy” 
of Empire migration which the Domin- 
ions are unable to adopt. 

Blackwood’s has the usual varied 
batch of travel articles and _ stories, 
Treasure hunting in Nova Scotia, 
amateur flying in New Zealand, a 
nautical adventure off a little harbour 
in Burma by ‘“ Shalimar,” and a 
account of Rollo Gillespie who served 
in the British expedition to Java in 
1811, are among the notable items ina 
good number. 

The Cornhill has had the good 
fortune to find and print an account 
of the Coronation of Queen Victoria, 
which was written at the time by 
young lady from the country, Miss 
Beaty-Pownall. She and her friend 
had two seats in the north transept 
gallery of the Abbey, and she describes 
what she saw with intelligence and 
humour. After the ceremony she 
went on the leads to see the pt 
cession. 

Chambers’s Journal devotes much of 
its space to fiction. Mr. Reginald 
Hargreaves’s account of the evolution 
of the British naval uniform, “ Navy 
Blue,” and Mr. G. R. Yarham’s pape 
on bathing through the ages, “ The 
Order of the Bath,” are among the 
miscellaneous items in a readable issu‘. 
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ST.MARTIN 
IN-THE-FIELDS 


Great Plan} to help the 
homeless md destitute 
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The Rev. Pat McCormick 
Explains 





(O most people, St. Martin-in-the-Fields suggests the 












and Crypt where thousands of homeless and destitute people 
rs seck refuge night after night. 

eign But that is by no means the most important welfare work done 
nion by St. Martin’s. A night’s shelter is not enough to offer a man or 
pre- woman whose present circumstances are desperate and whose 
(0+ future seems hopeless. These people need to have their lives re- 
the built, their self-respect and earning capacity restored. They need 
cy” to be made healthy, useful citizens again. 

nn And that is what St. Martin’s is trying to do with very in- 
. adequate space. Thousands of unfortunates now have to be refused 
ried aid. Thousands are waiting with the patience of despair till St. 
Nes, Martin’s can give the fullest help to all who knock at her doors. 
tla, For this great enterprise St. Martin’s needs a million shillings. 






With a million shillings, this church could turn her unused 
vaults into a unique social and rescue centre in the very district 
where London’s tragic homeless congregate. There, these men and 
women would be assisted to find shelter, food, clothing and the 





















et sympathetic guidance and valuable contacts that would raise them 
beyond the need of charity. 

vod Friends of St. Martin’s in every walk of life—royalty, million- 

int aires, labourers—have already contributed nearly 140,000 shillings. 

ia, As soon as the Fund reaches 400,000 shillings work can begin. 

4 Will you send what you can? If you could see the stricken faces 

18s and haunted eyes of those who would benefit, you would not hesi- 

nd tate a moment; you would sign “. 

pt the coupon below and post your he 

eS contribution at once. 

nd oe 

he aun . Steceasaras 





aS 
THE MILLION SHILLINGS FUND, ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS, 
Dept. G. 1, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2 





Id I enclose as my contribution to the work of construc- 
yn tion and social welfare to be carried out at St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 

ry 

or NAME 

¥ ADDRESS 
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Sir H erbert Barker 


writes :— 


“ Perfect health depends quite considerably 
on perfect foot comfort. The unshod savage 
rarely develops foot pains or deformities, 
because his feet have unrestricted freedom. 
The shoes I have designed, and wear myself, 
aim at allowing just such unrestricted freedom 
for every joint, muscle and tendon in these 
important members. 


If I can persuade the whole world to wear 
these shoes I shall feel it one of the best 
services I have ever rendered humanity.” 


Read this tribute: 

“IT feel I must congratulate you on your 
enterprise and common sense in introducing the 
STR HERBERT BARKER SHOES. In 
time I have, I think, walked out-of more shoe sliops 
without buying than any other man of my eve, 
simply because I could not get, at any price, shocs 
which really fitied ite, especially in heavy tram pig 
models,” 


my 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes for men and women 
are obtainable for wear on any and every 
occasion from fitting agents in most large towns. 


Write for interesting booklet. Posteard with 


name and address will do. 


NORVIC SHOE CodO., 


DEPT. 7, NORTHAMPTON. 


LTD., 


Sir Herbert Barker 


hoes 


ery 
Yor LA 7or women 
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Motoring 


I AM not at all sure that I am being perfectly fair to either 
in reviewing the 8-h.p. Morris and the 10-h.p. Hillman 
together. No comparison is intended, none exists. The two . 
cars are designed from quite different points of view, with quite 
different ambitions, yet both are of that remarkable company 
of small English cars, perhaps the most successful class of car 
ever made in any country. When you hear talk of the little 
English cars you are certain to catch the names of the Morris 
and Hillman. Though they are not strictly speaking of the 
same type they are certainly of the same wide class, the class 
that numbers something like two dozen different chassis, with 
at least as many more bodies to match. 

For some time past we have grown thoroughly accustomed 
to the excellence of the little English cars, to accept their fine 
performance and their general sturdiness without comment. 
That is as it should be, of course. It would never do to 
remain satisfied with anything in the way of a motor-car. 
It is a British tendency which is highly reprehensible and 
inimical to progress. Yet the trial runs I had with these two 
little cars woke me to unseemly enthusiasm. ‘They were 
both so very good at their job, so very much better than, in 
one’s heart of hearts, one expected them to be. 

In the course of these trials I have had occasion to revise 
some of my ideas as to what a little car should do—and by 
little I mean something of 10 horse-power or less. Some of 
them will do as much as sixty miles an hour, though not with 
that frequency that their nearest admirers proclaim; some 
will cruise at forty and, after a couple of years’ work during 
which they are neither sick nor sorry, fetch a handsome price 
secondhand in part exchange. Some are said not to achieve 
any of these things but are none the less highly esteemed by 
their owners, who are the only judges. 

My ideas were and, to a certain extent, still are that a little 
car of 8 or 9 horse-power, costing well under £200, should, 
if carefully and sympathetically treated, carry its load up 
hill and down dale for a reasonable number of thousands of 

















you may have sparking 
plugs which are not giving 
any apparent trouble but 
which have already seen 
their best days. 

You can regain the lost 
and __live- 
“fitting and 


performance 
by 


forgetting.” 


liness 


Prices freon 5,/- each 


Sparking PLUGS 


K-L-G SPARKING PLUGS LTD., PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S.W.15 











LITTLE ENGLISH CARS TODAY 


a 


1937 





miles. I would never ask it to go as fast as it can and : 
speaking, I would not be misled into thinking that bee’ 
it is capable of high speeds it can do the job of a car of us: 
cent. higher power. For instance, I would cert ” 
think of making a little car do a long continental 
as so many of them are now facing. 
I still think that it is wise to drive little cars no faster 

is necessary, but since I tried these two I am less sure _ 
my other convictions. The Hillman, for example, * 







ainly Dever 
tour, sug) 














} : : iS plainly 
designed for real travelling. It not only has ie 
luggage accommodation but it is sprung and balanced 0 5 





to keep perfectly steady at high speeds over indifferent surfy 

It has an exceptionally roomy body (for its size) and pea 
the things that matter on long journeys are provided, suchas. 
controls, light and comfortable steering, good roadholding 
a quiet engine and a quiet gear-box. If I owned a Hillmg, 
I would open my road map of Europe without a qualm 

Again, take sheer speed. The Morris indicator showed 
58 miles an hour on one of the wettest days of the late winte 
with a veering wind that sometimes smote it in the flank, some. 
times in the face, always hard. At one point I drove it harde 
than my prejudices approved, both on top and second, to see 
how it behaved, and I was nearly converted. I thought, »: 
any rate for the time being, that you could do this to thi 
engine with impunity for a long time. In the awful phrase o' 
the profession, you could cane her. 

Both cars were excellently sprung, both held the road wel, 
both were easy to handle, both were quiet at all speeds. Th: 
four essentials of long-distance cars. 

The Hillman, which rejoices in the resounding title of th 
Magnificent (quite a touch of eighteenth-century about jp), 
has a four-cylinder engine of 1,184 c.c. capacity, with a three. 
bearing crankshaft and thermosiphon cooling. It is a rex 
job and specially accessible for its type. The four-speed 
gear-box has the following ratios: top, 5.4; third, 81: 
second, 13.7; and bottom, 19.6 to 1. All four gears ar 
synchromeshed. The brakes are duo-servo, all four bein 
worked by hand as well as by pedal. 

I found that it would do just upon a mile a minute, according 
to the gauge, while 40 was within its powers on third. It was 
really lively, with an excellent pick-up and good acceleration, 
The engine runs commendably smoothly and the springing 
is good, though not exceptionally so. The points I liked 
best were the steering, the swift cornering and the brakes, 
A delightful little car to drive. ‘The body is a cleverly-designed 
saloon, with more room than is usual, but its glory is its luggage 
accommodation. In the boot .there is room for three suit- 
cases (supplied, if desired, at a price) and the tail carries the 
spare wheel and its tools. With 5.25 in. section tyres, dual 
screen-wipers, sunshine roof and _ self-cancelling direction. 
indicators, the price of the de luxe saloon is £175. 

The Morris shares several of the Hillman’s good qualities, 
though as I said it is a different sort of car. Its small engine, 
which has a capacity of well under one litre, runs very 
smoothly and quietly and I could discover no vibration 
period at any speed. It is lively and accelerates readily. 0a 
those streaming roads, with that baulking wind, I thought 
its performance really praiseworthy. The gear-change is 
quick and easy, and though there is a slight ringing on second 
the box is quiet. Top is geared 5.3, second 9.7 and bottom 
17.1. The steering is good and the road-holding excellent; 
the springing is particularly successful. 

The four-seated saloon body is naturally pretty small, but 
it struck me that a considerable improvement might be made 
without serious alteration. If another couple of inches could 
be given to the width between the front doors (I suggest by 
making elbow-recesses) it would make a big difference. It 
climbs well and is altogether a practical piece of work. The 
interior finish is good, the instruments being particularly wel 
disposed. The price is £142 10s., with sliding head, but 
the fixed head model, with two doors, costs £120. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payabl: 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.) | 
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PERMANENT FREEDOM 
from FOOT-TROUBLE 
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Phil Tis a bold claim, but a true one, that sufferers from foot-trouble, Gers ae es 
pes * matter how long-standing their complaint, can now have instant 
: oe , and finally permanent freedom, simply by wearing the shoes ANKLES 
a k ioned by Dr. S. D. Fairweather, M.A., M.B., Ch.B.( Aberdeen). Be aa 
re pall ) ; WEAK 
18S easy No other treatment, no operations, no conscious exercises are necessary $e ARCHES Paez: 
ding HF euch is the design of Dr, Fairweather’s Progressive Shoes that you ae 
Tillman regain complete foot-health as you walk! You wear the shoes—your ! 2 BUNIONS E 
showe we P INGROWIN COR 
i Dr, Fairweather recently requested the removal of his name from the [ae cane CORNS 
Some. Medical Register of the G.M.C, in order to devote himself to the Tee = SSG 
horde ervice of foot sufferers. He or one of his specially trained assistants 
to * is daily at your service to advise you personally on the best shoe for EXPENSIVE TREATMENT 
ght, A your particular complaint. Call and consult him, without cost or PAINFUL OPERATIONS 
t0 this HH obligation, at TEDIOUS EXERCISES 
ase of Are yout suffering from one of the common foot 
iilments shown in the above diagram? Then 
here is your opportunity to rid yourself of it. 
1 well, No matter what treatment may have failed in 
the past you cannot regard your case hoy 
Th t s less till you have worn Dr, Fairweather Shoe 
Prices range from 30/- to 49/6 and tl 
of sizes and fittings is so extensive that there 
if UNGHAM HOUSE, UPPER REGENT ST.,W.1 0 |] 2 
ut it), LANG y "9 7 Cc d Cc | 
cal Dr. Fairweather Shoes also sold at 140 Regent Street, W.1, ome an onsu t 
; a and at Messrs. Finley and Baber, 16 St. Anne’s Street, Manchester. Dr Fairweather 
Spee e n - ; 
8.1; Send today for FREE BOOKLET on Treatment and Care of the Feet ¥ erne s him eer ae coma i vers 
Sate 
beine 
tding 
t was 
ation, 
ng 
liked 
akes, 
gned i 
we f commemoration 
uit. 
5 the of the 
dual ( ° 
io. § Loronation 
vie and to mark the 75th year of its work, The Royal 
Surgical Aid Society has decided to issue double 
= the usual number of “* Letters’ in respect of all 
nee special “CORONATION DONATIONS" received 
during May, thus enabling donors to double the 
Oa ; 
ie benefits they confer. 
is @ Will you please send a cheque specially 
al designated as a Coronation Donation ? 
fom rr : 
«ff AOVAL SOCIETY | |: 
but Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING She 
ade : oe 
ald To the Secretary, : 


Royal Surgical Aid Society, 


by 

It Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
he I have pleasure in enclosing cheque value &............... 
ell as a Coronation Donation to the Royal Surgical Aid 
at Society, and shall be obliged by your sending me the 


“letters "’ to which this entitles me. 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


As I suspected, the City’s second thoughts on N.D.C.— 
revised version—have proved much less terrifying ‘than’ the 
first. It is now apparent that although the new levy will cut 
into distributable profits, especially of companies whose recent 
revival has been most spectacular, the particular application 
of the general formule will be elastic enough to smooth out 
1r.03t of the anomalies which appeared inevitable a week ago. 
Accordingly, after a slump which has cost investors as well as 
speculators large sums, bargain-hunters have plucked up 
courage and distress selling has found a cushion of investment 
support awaiting it. Prices of sound industrials, such as 
British Oxygen, Courtaulds and General Electric, as well as 
of the more promising mining shares, which were under heavy 
fire last week, have rallied sharply. 


While there must be some adjustment of equity values to 
the changed conditions imposed by the new tax, I repeat my 
advice to investors to keep their heads and their stock in view 
of the undoubted prosperity of industry at home and the 
probability that international trade recovery will continue to 
broaden out. Day-to-day fluctuations in Throgmorton Street 
will probably reflect’ for some time the gradual liquidation of 
the speculative positions at present being nursed by banks and 
brokers, so that the rise may be slow. But the tender shoots 
of recovering confidence are already there, and if only they are 
spared from chilling winds, will soon become sturdy growths. 

* * * * 


GOOD PREFERENCE YIELDS 


While equity values have been thrown into the melting pot, 
prices of fixed-interest securities have remained significantly 
firm. As trade recovery broadens out it must be expected 
that interest rates will harden, but I think the movement will 
be so gradual that investors in sound fixed-interest securities 
will not come to any great harm. Here is a group of half a 
dozen preference shares on all of which the yield is generous 
enough in relation to the security offered :— 


No. of times Yield 
dividend Current % 
covered. price. nS, el 
Alpha Cement 53°, Cumulative £1 
Preference .. sie = Be 24/3 410 9 
Amalgamated Metal 6°4 Cumulative 
£1 Preference a5 ‘ce ae 27/6 4°97 3 
Borax Consolidated 5$°, Cumulative 
£10 Preference se <s. Sale £ir/to/- 415 8 
British Ropes 6°4 Cumulative ros. 
Preference .. a ae - w2/10t 3=6453. 2 
Ranks 6°, Cumulative £1 First 
Preference .. — Me Se ow * 27/6 A 9 3 
Second Covent Garden Property 5% 
Cumulative £1 Preference << 21/3 414 I 


Earnings of all these companies are at present increasing, 
thus enlarging the already ample cover for -the preference 
dividends. The average return: on an investment spread 
evenly over the group would be roughly £4 IIs. per cent. 


* x x x 


CANADIAN SHARE PROSPECTS 

It is disappointing but not surprising that Canadian securi- 
ties, whose merits have been consistently emphasised in these 
notes, have fallen sharply in the market collapse. Always 
sensitive to the course of events in Wall Street, Canadian shares 
have enjoyed a considerable but rather speculative following 
from London in recent months, with the result that they have 
inevitably felt the repercussions of the widespread rush to 
lighten commitments. I do not think any solid holder need 
pay much attention to the setback, which should soon be 
compensated by a rally on the strength of the latest trade news. 
In the words of one of Canada’s biggest banks, ‘‘ the past few 
months have witnessed the broadest and strongest industrial 
advance of the present economic revival.” Over three- 
quarters of the industries of the Dominion are operating at 
75 per cent. or more of capacity, and the recognised barometers, 
railway traffics, steel production, employment, all show rises 
of roughly ro per cent. over the corresponding figures of 1936. 


Among the shares which have suffered in the decline Steel 
Company of Canada common, now around 80 dollars, against 
a recent quotation of 93} dollars, should be well worth support, 
and so should Howard Smith Paper at 27} dollars, and Fraser 
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Company at 40 dollars. Earnings in all these cases 
ing and already justify a higher valuation than the cup, 

market price. Among the newsprint shares I stjjj 7 ° 
International Paper preferred, quoted in Wall Street _ 
dollars, against a recent level of 120, as the best value for mo, 
offering a chance of worth-while capital appreciation “a 
involving any serious risk. - 


are increas, 


* * * * 


PROSPEROUS OIL INDUSTRY 


As one of the industries which have emerged strong) 
from acute depression since the Chancellor’s basis Period of 
1933-34-35 the oil trade seems to be marked out as an important 
contributor under the National Defence Contribution Scheme 
and oil shares have accordingly been subjected to qa precipita 
scaling down in Throgmorton Street. Apart altogether from 
the probability of some adjustment being made in the basis 
period, however, I am convinced that the current low level of 
share quotations does much less than justice to the strength 
of the oil situation. In the interval between the beginning ¢ 
the year and the Budget the oil companies had already raised 
prices of petrol and other oil products by an amount sufficien 
to bring an addition to their revenues of over £7,000,000 px: 
annum from their operations in this market alone. Since ty 
Budget further increases in selling prices promise to raise profi 
by another £3,000,000. 


Now if Mr. Chamberlain is aiming at a more £20 to {3 
millions next year from N.D.C., I think it is a safe estimate thy 
not more than one-fifth of this amount, say, £5 millions, wil 
be levied on the oil industry. Either the’ benefits of all the 
recent increases in selling prices were fully discounted in oj}. 
share quotations or the recent sharp falls have been dispro. 
portionate to the real effects of the tax. As most oil shares are 
now offering reasonable yields even on the 1936 level of 
dividends I incline to the latter view, which is strengthened 
by my firm conviction that we shall see a further 4d. rise in 
petrol prices before long. Shells at £5-{;, Anglo-Iranian 
at £57 and Trinidad Leaseholds at £7, are worth 4 place 
in the investor’s portfolio. 

* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 


It is so unusual in these times to find an engineering concem 
showing diminished earnings that some _ shareholders in 
Richardsons Westgarth, the Hartlepool marine engineers 
and boiler-makers, seem to have taken fright at the 1936 
accounts. These are admittedly disappointing, operations 
having resulted in a net loss of £35,779 following a loss of 
£27,058 in 1935. In consequence, preference holders, who 
have not had a dividend since April, 1930, are again to go 
empty-handed and the debit balance carried forward has been 
increased from £26,551 to £62,331. As the balance-sheet also 
reveals a bank loan of £223,463 against which liquid assets 
are quite trifling, it is apparent that a reorganisation scheme 
will have to be put through. 


Superficially, the position is not inviting, but I cannot think 
the £1 Preference shares, carrying seven years’ arrears of 
dividend, are dear around 10s. Behind the £350,000 of preference 
is an equal amount of ordinary capital, so that the brunt of the 
writing down should be borne by the ordinary shareholders. 
The earnings prospect, now that old contracts booked a 
unprofitable prices have been worked off, is vastly improved; 
the company has more orders on hand than at any time 
during the past seven years. With better prices obtainable for 
marine work, profits should now be possible on a scale sufficient 
to enable the board to fund the bank loan on satisfactory 
terms and reorganise the capital so as to free available earnings 
for dividend payments. After the reorganisation the preference 
shareholders should be in possession of a security worth 
more than Ios. in the £. CUSTOS. 


[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particular 
shares will be answered periodically as space permits. Corte 
spondents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions. Replies to core 
spondents appear this week on page 879.] 
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CUSTOS REPLIES TO INQUIRIES 


—Marlu Gold is a promising West African 























aes should develop well but is also liberally capitalised. 
incre, pre selling on a moderate rise. 
CUtreny Hy, M. W.—Kentan Gold Areas should be worth 
Tegan ining for some recovery from the current price. Ultimate 

; ‘é ly oospects gre reasonably promising. 

‘Whe Linxs (Golders Green).—Would continue to hold Local 
loans. As a switch from Gt. Western Ordinary I 
suggest Shell Transport or Anglo-Iranian Oil. 

Fives (Bristol).—Would hold the gilt-edged. A moderate 

strony 9 might be invested in industrial yg shares o— 

ctind y 4} to 5 per cent., such as have appeared in my notes. You 

. . have a good opportunity now to pick up shares for capital 

— appreciation. Your suggested list is sound, but you should 

dike be prepared for a possible further fall before recovery begins. 

€t from D. D. (Glasgow).—Many thanks for your remarks on the 

2€ asi trustee regulations in Scotland. My statements referred, of 

level of JF course, to the position in England. 

eo AgERDON.—In view of the serious differences which have 

, raised arisen between the company and several of its principal cus- 

ificien: tomers I do not advise holding London and Thames 

000 per jp Haven Oil. I think you might continue to hold Home 

nce the | and Colonial Stores Ordinary for a recovery, but 

profi trading conditions are still so difficult that improvement in 






eamings will probably be slow. 


J. X. (Stonehouse).—Your bank appears to have purchased 
the new Preference shares of Price Bros. These, quoted 
in the Montreal market around 70 dollars, are a 5} per cent. 






to hs 
ite that 










18, Will 

all the (issue and do not carry an allotment of common shares. They 
in oj. | ate worth holding as a high-yielding investment with prospects 
dispro. J of a small rise in capital value. 

res are Ampa (Pontypridd).—Would hold all four shares for recovery. 
- of @ Famings in each case are now improving. 

thened 





RIVERSDALE (Estoril)—I do not advise the suggested 
with. Anglo-Iranian Oil should be well worth 
retaining in present conditions, as this company stands to 


rise in 
Tanian 































™ benefit substantially from the recent increases in the retail 
price of petrol in this market. 

Optic (Grimsby).—The Canadian shares, although slightly 

speculative, all have reasonable chances of capital appreciation 
ncem # over the next 12 months, but you should be prepared for 
fs in @ fluctuations, the Canadian market being somewhat volatile. 
ineers Mf [ am not particularly impressed by British Bedaux at 
1936 today’s price. 
re Ti B. (Brighton).—Selection Trust shares _ are a 
=n speculative holding, but provide an attractive medium for 
acquiring a stake in copper, lead and zinc, and diamonds. The 
0 go 3 : ; 
in recent sharp fall is due partly to the setback in the prices of 
pr metals and partly to temporary market factors. As a specula- 
Ris hn the shares are worth considering at their much-reduced 
ie evel. 

X. Y. (Stockport).—I see no reason for selling Imperial 
hink Chemicals, although the dividend policy is obviously 
s of fy Sing to be very conservative. The combine is strengthening 
once WS internal finances and should raise its earnings still further 
the this year. The shares are a sound industrial investment. 
fers. INQUIRER (France).—Please see reply to Aberdon above 
Lat Bf concerning London and Thames Haven Oil. The only 
red; apparent basis for a rapprochement would be the abandonment by 
imé @ London and Thames Haven of the Irish Free State refining 
for project. Of the Canadian paper shares the most promising 
ent @ ae Price Brothers, but they should be regarded as a 
‘ory twelve months’ speculation. 
ngs 
vl AJAX (Sussex).—Both your suggestions are quite reasonable, 
th fg “yields being ample in relation to the risks involved. 

h B. A. (Leeds) —Messina Copper have been affected by 
general market conditions. Even allowing for the fall in the 
lar @ Price of copper I estimate that earnings for the current financial 





year ending in June should be at least 70 per cent. on the capital, 
Which should make the shares worth several shillings more than 
today’s price, 
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PLAN FOR CAPITAL APPRECIATION 


Wars. Blair’ 


is making sure of 
Capital increase too” 


Kensington has many like Mrs, Blair. A charming 
widow at fifty-two, reasonably well off, with a 
useful income from sound investments. But Mrs. 
Blair is looking further ahead ; what of her capital ? 
“My advice for that is Capita: Securities—a 
promising investment,” her bank manager said last 
May. So she bought Capital Securities at 8/6. 
During the year following, the upward trend of ; 
business made them rise to 12/3—an increase in 
capital value of 44%. The curve still holds every 
prospect of a further substantial rise. Mrs. Blair 
is more than satisfied—she’s holding on to her 
Capital Securities. Why not write for the Capital 
Securities booklet yourself ? 


CAPITAL SECURITIES TRUST 


Managers: Improving Securities Trust Limited, 

King’s House, 36-37 King Street, London, E.C. 2. 
Tel.: Metropolitan 6531. 

* For all we know there may be hundreds of Mrs. Blairs 


Kensington, but you must not imayine that the one refei 


above 1s the « ou know, 
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SS  Dunvegan Castle, Isle of Skye. : 
\ fe ae ‘ 
\ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from al 
\ Virginia and no better brand than the 8 
\ ‘Three Castles.’ ”’ s 
\ —THE VIRGINIANS 3 
N S 
eS WILLS'S ao 
CIGARETTES 


10 FOR 8? Handmade 


20 FOR 1/4 20 FOR 1/6 
F Also obtainable 
50 FOR 3/3 in other packings 


One expects to pay a little more 
for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 
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FINANCE 


THE FUTURE OF GOLD 


Quite recently, as readers of this column are aware, there 
has been something like a panicky fall in South African Gold 
shares occasioned by the circulation of rumours that the 
authorities in America were about to reduce their buying 
price. for gold, which for some time past has stood at 
35 dollars per ounce and has represented a fixed’ price 
for the metal, so far as America was concerned, though, 
of course, in other countries, including Great Britain, the 
local price has varied according to the relation of their ex- 
changes to the U.S. dollar. 

These reports have frequently been contradicted, but 
confidence has not been completely restored, and it is not 
altogether surprising, perhaps, that the recent disturbance 
has revived the desire in many quarters for a stabilisation 
of currencies such as is likely to prevent any violent fluctua- 
tions in the price of the precious metal. 


RISE IN THE PRICE OF GOLD. 

For the reasons I will mention later, I think it very doubtful 
whether the desire will be gratified in the very near future. 
Sooner or later, however, if financial and commercial relations 
between the nations of the world are to resume a normal 
course and international trade activity is to revive, stabilisa- 
tion of currencies and exchanges will become a necessity, 
and because there are certain fundamental considerations 
which will have to be taken into account, I propose to refer 
to some of those in as simple language as may be possible. 
For I fancy that there are not a few people who may have been 
puzzled why the price of gold should have risen so greatly 
during the past few years. 

Before our own departure from gold in 1931 the Bank 
of England’s statutory buying price for the metal was, of 
course, 77s. 11}d. per ounce, while at that time the quotation 
in the market here for fine gold, as it is usually called, was 
about 84s. per ounce. How comes it, then, that because we 
happened to go off gold the price of the metal in sterling 
should immediately have risen so that in the intervening 
years it has at one time been over 149s. per ounce ? 

As a matter of fact, it would be more correct to say that 
our own exchange has depreciated. Thus, although imme- 
diately we departed from gold in 1931 the sterling price for 
the metal began to rise, no such similar movement took place 
in the United States and France as regards their own local 
price for the metal because those countries were still on the 
gold standard and had their fixed buying and selling prices. 
Therefore, the measure, roughly, of the rise in the sterling 
price of gold varied in proportion to the fall in the sterling 
exchange in terms of the franc and the dollar. Later, how- 
ever, America went off gold, and still later devalued her own 
currency, while at a much later date France did the same, 
so that in those countries there would then occur a rise in 
the price of gold in terms of their currencies, or, in other 
words, their currencies would then depreciate in terms of gold. 


EMPIRE AS GOLD PRODUCER. 

Contemporaneously and logically, the price of gold shares 
has risen in consequence of the rise in the price of the metal, 
and South Africa and other gold-producing countries have had 
an enormous stimulus given to their mining activities. In 
the case of the Transvaal the revenues of the country have so 
increased that the Union Government has been able to repay 
many millions of her outstanding sterling loan, and in Canada 
and Australia the improved price of gold has been of great 
assistance to the financial position of those countries. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the Governments and peoples 
of the gold-producing countries of the Empire should be 
exhibiting a keen desire that the nations of the world should 
be stabilising their currencies not far from the present level 
of the price of gold, so that there need be no fear of any 
material reaction. Indeed, it is generally believed that this 
subject of stabilisation will receive very careful consideration 
at the forthcoming Imperial Economic Conference in London, 
where one of the strongest arguments to be employed will be 
that of currency stabilisation preparing the way for greater 
activity.in international trade. 

FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

While, however, it is true that a general stabilisation of 

world currencies would make for that permanent general 


——— ae 
revival in international trade activity which will. 

more necessary to this country when the special stimuly, 
rearmament expenditure has been removed, it may be a 
whether the time is ripe for the carrying out success 
general scheme of stabilisation, for it must be clear Sap 
achieve the desired end, the arrangements would have -~ 
of a nature to ensure confidence in their permanence . 
scheme, in fact, would have to be based upon the pre Th 
ness of those taking part in it to keep their exchanges steai, 
by sales and purchases of gold at fixed rates. ™” 

And at this stage of the enquiry, one naturally asks hoy ; 

: : . ; it 
was that, in the days preceding the War, comparative stabil 
of exchanges was maintained for so. many years. The 
answer of course is to be found in the fact that in those 
there was a sufficient equilibrium in international trade to en. 
able all countries to settle any temporary adverse balance which 
might exist by exports of gold, the effect of such 
being to bring about conditions calculated to correct a 
adverse balance. Moreover, owing to’ the internationg|: 
confidence which then existed, it was possible to supplemen 
these arrangements from time to time by the Sranting of. 
credit facilities sufficient to tide over any particular momen, 
when the exchanges of any particular country might 
suffering from an unusually adverse exchange. 

War Desrs. 

Today the trade equilibrium has been rudely disturbed, 
while, as a result both of an overwhelmingly favourable tr 
balance and a great flow of liquid capital to the United States 
that country has obtained command over the supplic 
of gold to an extent which has also greatly disturbed the 
equilibrium of international gold holdings. Moreover, th 
matter is further complicated by the fact that Europe, and 
notably Great Britain and France, still have a huge unsettled 
War Debt to the United States which, if interest payment 
were resumed, would still further increase the disequilibrium 
of international trade balances which, in the long run, must 
be the governing influence determining the stability of inter- 
national currencies as expressed in the exchanges. 

It will be seen therefore that, however great the desire to 
bring about an international agreement in the direction of 
a return to gold standards and of a general stabilisation of 
currencies, the obstacles are truly formidable, and I believe 
they can only be successfully surmounted when the leading 
nations have come to realise that the interests of prosperity 
and even peace itself depend upon the removal of trade 
barriers and the restoration of stable currencies. 

ARTHUR W. Kuippy, 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


A Goop RECOVERY. 
QuITE as remarkable as the serious slump in Stock Exchange 
prices of a week ago, and certainly more pleasing, has been 
the wonderful recovery of the last few days. By reason of 
the general and heavy fall in securities and the number of 
speculative positions revealed during the slump, there had 
been grave apprehensions with regard to the outcome of the 
fortnightly settlement on the Stock Exchange. As, however, 
so often happens when an event is anticipated and well prepared 
for, anticipations have not—so far, at any rate—been realised. 
Instead, the first day of the settlement last Monday showed 
a general recovery in all markets, and that notwithstanding 
the ’bus strike and the threats of other labour troubles. On 
Tuesday, a cheerful factor was the announcement of the 
excellent employment figures for the month of April, and 
there is little doubt that Home Railways and other Home 
securities would have responded more freely but for the appre- 
hensions concerning labour just referred to. The recovery in 
markets as a whole was also helped by a better tendency in the 
American Stock markets, and commodity prices, which had 
weakened last week with securities, have also shown a sub- 
stantial recovery. 
x *x * * 
BIKAM RUBBER. 

The views of Mr. Eric Miller on aspects of the rubber 
situation are always read with interest and, after the 
recent increase in the dividend declared by the directors 
of Bikam Rubber Estates, Mr. Miller, presiding over the 
annual meeting, was able to report favourably upon the years 
progress. The average net price realised for the crop showed 
a material increase, and the net profit-of £39,778 was more than 

(Continued on page 882.) 
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URTHER SCHEME OF SHAFT SINKING 











pared. F 
how ; INCREASE OF CAPITAL RECOMMENDED 
It 
stabil; 
ad me vr. R. S. G. STOKES ON PROGRESS OF THE MINES 
cyan 
> tO en 


ip, R. S. G. SToKES, presiding in the absence of the Chairman, 
ms, ' H, A. Lawrence, owing to illness, at the annual meeting of 


Mr. e . ° 

: epoort Deep, Limited, held in Johannesburg on 
Be ore owe =a, in reviewing the progress of the mines, said that 
athe: the large programme of shaft sinking and surface and underground 
tonal ‘ment which had been put in hand immediately after amalga- 
lement = with New Steyn Estate Gold Mines, Limited, in 1934 was 
ing of a roaching completion well within the period forecast, and the 
Oment ined milling capacity of the company’s two reduction plants 
it be would shortly be increased to a tonnage considerably higher than 
, 


iginally contemplated. 
ad wn its technical advisers were of the opinion that the 
attainment of that gratifying position justified the initiation of a further 
heme of shaft sinking and equipment designed to expedite full 
opening up and exploitation of the company’s enlarged property and 


trade HF 1 enable milling operations to be conducted on a scale commensurate 

States, BB with the augmented ore resources. 

Pplies INCREASE OF MILLING Capacity. 

the It was proposed to increase as soon as possible the milling capacity 

r, the to 149,000 tons per month and to start the sinking of a six-compart- 

, ad ME ment vertical shaft to a depth of about 4,800 ft. 

ettled This shaft would in any event be required in about five years’ 
time for the development of the western portion of the mine, and its 

— provision at an earlier date would improve the ventilation and 

Wium & cenerally facilitate the working of that section. 

must It would enable the quantity of ore milled to be increased to 

ter. fm 175,000 tons per month, and the plant would be enlarged to deal 
with this tonnage by the end of 1939. 

The estimated cost of giving effect to these plans, together with 
re to HF the _ a ngpe to complete the present capital programme, 
n of ff amounted to £1,469,000. f ; 

n of In order to finance such portion of the estimated expenditure 
lier ® was not already provided for by available funds it was intended 
; to increase the capital of the company. 
ding Anticipations were, Mr. Stokes said, that it should be possible at 
efity J Kast to maintain the current rate of dividends on the larger capital 
rade fj wdto improve the rate of distribution as the mill tonnage increased. 
CAPITAL INCREASE RECOMMENDED. 
Y, The board had therefore recommended to the shareholders 


PReobs 


PS 
& 


Yee STR APSR BRS 


Pew A 4 BH 


that the capital of the company be raised from £1,0C0,000 to £1,200,000 
by the creation of 400,000 new shares of Ios. each. 

Of the 400,000 new shares, 75,000 would be kept in reserve and 
325,000 would be issued. 

Two,hundred and fifty thousand of these shares would be offered 
t) shareholders at 55s. per share in the proportion of one new share 
for.every eight shares held. 

As consideration for underwriting and guaranteeing the issue, the 
joint underwriters, the Central Mining and Investment Corpcration, 
Limited, and the General Mining and Finance Corporation, Limited, 
would take'up or procure subscriptions for 75,000 shares at 55s. per 
share, and wou!d have the option for three years as from July rst, 1937, 
of applying for and taking up or procuring subscriptions for up to 
50,000 of the reserve shares at 75s. per share. The balance of 
25,000 reserve shares and any shares not taken up by the under- 
writers under option would be issued by the directors only in such 
manner and at such times and prices as they might determine were 
advisable and necessary. 

The issue of 325,000 shares would realise £893,750, an amount 
sufficient to meet the major portion of contemplated expenditure. 

new shares would rank for dividends declared subsequent to 
June 30th, 1937. 
PRODUCTION AND ACHIEVEMENT. 


Mr. Stokes then outlined the output record of the company. 

The Roodepoort United reduction plant had been restarted at 
the beginning of the past year; he said, with the result that the 
“aan of ore milled had increased from 650,300 tons in 1935 to 

§,800. 

The yield per ton milled had been .414 dwt. lower, and the average 
Price received for gold had fallen by 1s. 6d. per fine ounce. 

Working costs, however, had been reduced by 11d. per ton milled 
and on balance the working profit of £250,558 had shown a small 
increase, 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 


During the year the Central Mining and Investment Corporation, 

Limited, and the General Mining and Finance Corporation, Limited, 

exercised their joint option to take up 160,000 shares of the 
COMmpany in reserve at 40s. per share. 

€ net proceeds of the issue ofthese reserve shares had amounted 

0 £319,769, out of which a sum of £200,777 had been spent on cavital 





ow 


account, chiefly in connexion with the sinking and equipment of 
number five shaft, alteration and additions to reduction plants, and 
provision of additional housing accommodation for European and 
native employees, leaving a balance of £118,992 of working capital 
at the end of the. year. 

The rate of development, Mr. Stokes declared, had again been 
accelerated, the total footage accomplished, including shaft sinking, 
having increased from 44,225 ft. in 1935 to.§4,951 ft. 

Development operations, concentrated on eastern and westera 
extremities of the mine, had given generally satisfactory results. 

Payable ore developed during the year had totalled 1,221,409 tons 
of an average value of 4.82 dwt. per ton, showing increases of 490,100 
tons and 0.07 dwt. over the corresponding figures for the previous 
year, 

OrE RESERVES. 


The available ore reserve as re-estimated at the ead of the year 
amounted to 4,528,200 tons of an average value of 4.6) dwt. per ton 
over a stoping width of 52.6 in. 

In addition there were 651,000 tons of ore averaging 5.46 dwt. per 
ton contained in the shaft and safety pillars which were not at present 
available for stoping. 

The available reserve showed an increase of 466,100 tons, its average 
value being lower by 0.28 dwt. per ton and the stoping width 
practically unchanged. 

Additions to Roodepoort United Reduction Works had recently 
been completed and all new units were working satisfactorily. Th=z 
capacity of that plant was now 50,000 tons per month, the total capa- 
city of the two plants being 110,000 tons per month. 

: At number five shaft, hoisting of ore was started in February, and 
simultaneously surface haulage connecting the shaft with Roodepoort 
United Mill came into operation. The erection of a 20,000 cubic 
feet compressor would be completed towards the end of May, and 
with that in operation it would be possible to keep the mill supplied 
with ore up to full capacity. 

Development results since the end of the year had been satisfactory. 
The percentage of payability was gratifyingly high, and good results 
had been obtained in the Western section. 

Referring to the recent overwinding accident at the mine, Mr. 
Stokes expressed the deep regret of the board and the appreciation of 
everyone associated with the mine of the message of sympathy 
received from the Minister of Mines. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 








SPILLERS, LIMITED 


RECORD ANIMAL AND POULTRY FOOD TRADE 








THE Rr. Hon. Str MALcoiM A. ROBERTSON, Chairman of Spillers, 
Limited, presiding at the annual general meeting of the company 
on Saturday at Cardiff, said that the amount due to depositors 
under the head of creditors had been reduced largely as the result 
of the Board’s decision to cease to accept money on deposit at three 
months’ notice, while the total of the reserves had been increased 
by £100,000 as the result of an addition of that amount to the general 
reserve. The value of stocks had increased by some £540,000, 
which was due to the increase in the price of wheat and grain, which 
in turn was mainly responsible for a decrease in investments by 
about £800,000. 

The wheat market during the year had been extremely difficuit. 
After rises amounting to well over 20s. per quarter, there was a 
severe break in prices amounting to about 8s. per quarter. In 
those difficult conditions, the Board had unswervingly maintained 
their policy of buying only for milling requirements. High prices 
of raw materials led to high prices for the finished article, which 
was of no advantage whatever to the company. 

EXPANDING AGRICULTURAL CONNEXION. 

The company’s animal and poultry foods trade continued to grow 
in volume and importance. Deliveries during the year created a 
new record which was very gratifying as the period had been one 
of difficulty for those engaged in agricultural pursuits. The com- 
pany’s dog foods trade also continued to make good progress, an 
an expansion in deliveries had again to be reorted. 

With regard to the company’s new mill at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the silos which were now complete had been designed to store 
over 150,000 quarters of grain, and ships’ cargoes could be discharged 
into those silos at the rate of 150 tons an hour. The flour mill 
and provender mill were situated above the warehouse, so that 
manufactured goods could be placed in store by force of gravity 
only. It was the first building of its type in Europe, and the highest 
mill building in the world. It was confidently expected that the 
mil! would be in production at the date of the next annual mesting, 

CONDITIONS OF LABOUR. 

It was a source of gratification to the Board to be able to report 
a further improvement in the working conditions of the company’s 
flour mill employees. A reduction of approximately two hours 
per week in working time had been introduced without any diminution 
in the rate of wage. A further advance was the guarantee by the 
industry to its employees in England and Wales of a system of 
security whereby they would not suffer by reason of unemployment 
due to short time running. With regard to the provender side of 
the industry, a Provender Milling Employers’ Federation had been 
formed, and it was hoped that, as a result, there would be a general 
raising of wages for men in the provender industry throughout 
the country. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CENTRAL 
WALES 


— where life flows serenely 





Central Wales is very restful, very 
charming. The first glimpse of its 
verdant slopes and breezy uplands 
and the vista of its encircling 
mountains induces at once a quiet 
happiness. 











Hustle and noise have no place here. 
Central Wales is indeed ideal for 
those who seek the more leisurely 
kind of holiday amid delightful 
scenery. 









There is excellent golf and tennis in 
any of the Central Wales resorts, 
and the angler will enjoy the really 
fine Salmon and Trout fishing avail- 
able hereabouts. 










Liandrindod Wells, Llangammarch 
Wells, Llanwrtyd Wells and Builth 
Wells are famous for their first class 
hospitality as well as their health- 
giving waters. 











Central Wales is easily reached. 
Monthly Return Tickets are only 
isd. a mile Ist class and 1d. a mile 
3rd class by LMS Express Trains. 


When you arrive at your centre 
{Llandrindod Wells, Llanwrtyd 
Wells, Builth Wells or Llangammarch 
Wells), you can obtain at the Booking 
Office an LMS Holiday Contract 
Ticket. It costs 15/- and with it 
you can travel for a week wherever 
you wish and as often as you wish 
in the whole area. 


















LONDON MIDLANO AND SCOTTISH RANLWAIT 


This illustrated folder 
**Central Wales,’’ the 
**Holiday — Contract 
Ticket’? folder and 
“‘Cheap Fares’” booklet 
can be obtained free 
Jrom any LMS station 


or office. 


$e Don’ forget vour 
15/- Holiday Contract 
Ticket when you get 
to Central Wales. 


Buy a copy of 
“ HOLIDAYS 
BY LMS” 


price 6d. at any 
LMS station or office, 
or from any bookstall 
er bookseller. Fully 
illustrated and 
containing hotel, 
boarding-house and 
apartment addresses. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 

‘(Continued from page 880.) 
double that of the preceding year. The Board, 
pursuing a conservative policy in the matter of 
and £4,000 is appropriated for depreciation of 
With regard to the current year’s prospects Mr. 
hopefully, though he commented upon the recent 100 par; 
advance in the price of rubber itself. With regard a 
National Defence Contribution, Mr. Miller remarkeq = 
was better that any representation on behalf of 


he indus 
should be in the hands of the Rubber Growers’ Ancduie” 
; * * * * 


however. -. 
distribu 
Mature Ate; 
Miller Spoke 


THE New Tax. 

At the Annual Meeting of the London and Asiatic Rubber 
and Produce Company, the Chairman, Mr. H, J, i 
went more fully into the question of the National Defence 
Contribution duty, estimating that that Company would 
have to pay something like 3s. 8d. in the pound on their esti 
mated profits for 1937. Added to Income Tax, calculated On the 
balance of profits after deducting the special tax, the two 
taxes, it is believed, would approximate 40 per cent. of profit, 
Mr. Welch maintained that, to arrive at a reasonable proj 
standard it was necessary to go back a number of years, Profit 
for the basic years 1933-35 having been very low. Subsequently, 
Mr. Welch referred to the heavy cost of collection, and s { 
that some form of additional taxation related to Income Ty 
assessments might preferably be substituted. 

* * * * 
STRAITS RUBBER. 

Interest in the recent Annual Meeting of the Straits Rubbe 
Co., Ltd., was strengthened by the good results shown for th 
past year, and also by the Chairman’s remarks Concerning the 
general outlook for rubber. The profit for the past year wy 
£37,888 as compared with £23,576 for the previous year, and 
the directors are able to pay a dividend of 5 per cent. After 
referring in hopeful terms to the outlook for 1937, the Chairman, 
Mr. F. E. Maguire, said that it was regrettable that, just as th 
rubber industry is emerging from the shadow of the slump, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should impose his Nation 
Defence Contribution. ‘‘ There are,” he said, “I am conf. 
dent, very few Rubber shareholders who would object to paying 
their fair share of the cost of rearmament, but they may reason- 
ably feel aggrieved that the lean times they have been through 
should form the grounds for this additional tax on their income, 
while concerns that have enjoyed years of uninterrupted p- 
sperity are, by that fact, absolved from contributing to the tax.” 

* * *x * 
WHEAT PRICES. 

It is scarcely surprising that at the Annual Meeting of 
Spillers, Limited, the Chairman, the Rt. Hon. Sir Malcolm A. 
Robertson, while presenting a favourable report for the past 
year, expressed concern with regard to the price of wheat 
It appears that the Board had considered the advisability of 
paying a Jubilee bonus, but finally deemed it wise, in present-day 
circumstances, to conserve the resources of the company, 
Among the factors prompting this course was the consideration 
of the new Profits Tax proposals, while, commenting upon 
the rise in the price of wheat during the year, Sir Malcolm 
Robertson said that the Board has unswervingly maintained 
their policy of buying only for milling requirements, A 
certain element of risk in the nature of the industry was 
inevitable but all speculation had been rigidly avoided. Sir 
Malcolm also suggested that it was well at this juncture tha 
to other forces responsible for the rise there had not been added 
attempts by the Government to purchase a year’s supply o 
wheat. 

* * * * 
FoRESTAL LAND PROGRESS. 

The latest report of the Forestal Timber and Railways 
Company, Limited, covering the year ended December 3Ist 
last, shows that the improvement achieved in the previous 
year has been more than maintained. The profits for the 
year amounted to £458,384 as against £364,804 a year ago. 
The directors have been able to declare a final dividend on 
the Ordinary shares of 24 per cent. and a bonus of 2} per cent. 
which, with the interim dividend of 3} per cent. paid, mak 
a total distribution of 8} per cent. less tax, as compared with 
6 per cent. for the previous year. The balance-sheet also 


is a good one. 
* * * * 





LorpD MCGOWAN AND INDUSTRY. ; 
A week ago I referred to the satisfactory report published 
by the Imperial Chemical Industries. The speech of Lord 
McGowan at the Annual Meeting was a most valuable contt 
bution to any consideration of the problem of industtj 
as a whole. While fully recognising the legitimate aspiration 
(Continued on page 884.) 
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ateg, DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT. 

SPoke 

Soae, 

ne Mr. H. J. WELCH’S SPEECH 

t it 

DUstr) eneral meeting of the London Asiatic Rubber and 

tion, THE ee oes, Ltd., was held on Monday, May 3rd, at 

19 Fenchurch Street, E.C 

Mr. H. J. Welch (the Chairman) said that they had very few areas 
Rubs A euch were not still capable of many years of useful production. 
Welch ~ also a very satisfactory proportion of quite young mature 
Yefens, The The development of their younger areas was reflected 

el bee ssment for standard production, which, at about 

asse: : 

Would Fe 000 Ib. for 1937, was some 915,000 Ib. higher than in 1936, 

If esti. Eg ae ‘capital was just under £32 per planted acre; but of 

ON the that about £8 10s. per acre represented surplus liquid assets , so 

eth that the net capital cost per acre was only £23 10s. 

profit, allowed under the restriction scheme were slightly lower 

Profit than in 1935, but they had secured some further reduction in the 

Profits wetion cost per lb. The crop — sold at an average of 8.39d. 

uently, on London landed terms, or 2d. per lb. better than in 1935, 

= ar per Ib. better than in 1932. The year’s profit was £120,646, 

¢ Tay ME and they were recommending a dividend of ro per cent. The 
profit-sharing bonuses payable to staff were twice as large for 1936 
is for 1935. They were also recommending a special additional 
grant of F500 to the estates staff retirement fund. 

The estates continued to be maintained in first-class order and 
ed ye managed with marked efficiency and success by the company’s 
It 
8 the As at present arranged, the quarterly exportable percentages for 
ss 1937 were to average 83} per cent. against 62} per cent. in 1936 ; 
» 4M ierefore at current prices they might expect much improved trading 
After results in 1937. At 83} per cent. their exportable crop would be 
rman, tons. Forward sales for 1937, made’ from the middle of last 
aS the onwards, totalled 1,367 tons, at prices averaging 9}d. per lb. 
lump, § London equivalent. They had also sold 756 tons for shipment in 
tional fm 1938 at an average of 11.3d. London equivalent. 
confi: The report and accounts were adopted, the dividend of ro per cent. 
aying #% yas approved, and the retiring directors were re-elected. 
ason- 
ugh 
‘OMe, 
mf RIO TINTO COMPANY, LIMITED 
tax.” 

MOST EVENTFUL YEAR IN COMPANY’S HISTORY 

E of COMPLICATED BUSINESS CONDITIONS 

nA, 

Tue sixty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the Rio Tinto Company 

y of Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, in London. 

-day The Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland Geddes, G.C.M.G. (the chairman), 

» —& presided, and said that they were meeting as.a company in circum- 
any. pany 

tion fm tances of difficulty, especially in connexion with that part of their 
business which was based on Spain. Since August 28th the conditions 

under which the business had been carried on had been extremely 
complicated. Copper, pyrites and sulphur had been requisitioned in 

ned WH substantial amounts and despatched to points in Spain, to Germany 
A &f and Italy, Against those requisitions some pesetas had been received ; 
was @ some were owing. The rate of conversion for the sterling value of 

Sir #§ the goods requisitioned Soler fixed by General Franco’s Administration 

hat 440 to 42 pesetas to the.£1. In that way the de facto Government 
had been able to secure foreign credits. In addition, in order to 

ded . ‘ 

“of obtain the export permits which were necessary to permit the 
company to fulfil its long-standing contracts with its established 
customers in the United Kingdom, Europe and the United States, 
it had to make sterling payments equivalent to the value of the 
= exported, recovering in return pesetas at fixed rates of 

ays eX e. 

it § That system of control over the company’s business and sterling 

“ — made it impossible to make profits out of the operations 

: in Spain. 

0. Trade was being made impossible by currency chaos. Delays 

yn @ Were inevitable when it was necessary to get permits for this, that or 

nt. the other commodity movement. Payment was necessarily slow ; 
es “some cases apparently might never come. Every delay cost money. 
thf He estimated that the political turmoil and civil war in Spain had 

0 yb Se pe reef ocemagge a quarter of a million, perhaps £350,000, 
With regard to the Budget proposals for levying a National 
Defence Contribution, it was qui i 
: : 9 quite plain that no Government 

4 would wish to damage the prosperity of the great undertakings 

4 n as Rhokana Corporation, Roan Antelope Copper Mines, 

@ Bf Mufulira Copper Mines and N’Changa Consolidated Copper Mines, 

l- - 
and he was confident that the case of the Rhodesian copper producers 

; Would be justly, fairly. and intelligently met. 





The report was adopted. 








COMPANY MEETING 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO. 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 











THE annual general Court of the Alliance Assurance Company, 
ae held on May sth, at the Head Office, Bartholomew Lane, 
Mr. Lionel N. de Rothschild, O.B.E., the Chairman, after express- 
ing regret at the deaths of Mr. E. R. Douro Hoare and Mr. Charles 
E. Barnett, said that they had been operating in Spain for some ten 
yeats. The bulk of their business there was ordinary fire insurance 
and they did not anticipate any serious claims. In a number of 
cases they had granted cover against risk of damage from riot and 
civil commotion, but that did not give protection against civil war. 
In various other countries they had suffered from an extension of 
restrictive legislation and discrimination in favour of national com- 
panies and, in view of that and of the unstable exchanges, he was 
afraid that the outlook in the foreign field was not too brilliant. 

They had not been altogether unprepared for -developments 
abroad and had endeavoured during the last few years to extend 
their home business in order to compensate, as far as possible, for 
the probable loss: of foreign business. The results of the home 
business during the past year had been very favourable and he was 
sure that the Accounts and Balance-sheét would be régarded as 
quite’ satisfactory. 

DEPARTMENTAL RESULTS. 

The new Life business was a few thousand pounds less than in 
the previous: year.. Ordinary life business had increased but there 
had been a falling off in business transacted under special schemes 
for building societies. They had every reason to anticipate that 
at the close of the quinquennium on December 3Ist, 1938, the 
surplus for distribution would be satisfactory. 

The fire business was that which had been most affected by 
foreign events. Nevertheless, owing to the development in home 
business, they could congratulate themselves on the results of their 
trading operations in the fire department during the past year. 
The fire fund was now about 150 per cent. of the fire premium 
income, so that the position of the account was one of exceptional 
strength. In the accident department there was a further sub- 
stantial increase of nearly £60,000 in premium income. To that 
increase practically all the many sections of the business comprised 
in the term “ Accident ”’ had contributed. 


MotTorR BUSINESS. 


The results of the motor business showed an improvement which 
was particularly gratifying in view of the conditions which prevailed 
with regard to underwriting and the settlement of claims. An 
increasingly important section of the Company’s activities in the 
Accident department included the issue of Administration and 
other forms of Court Bonds as well as indemnities relating to various 
types of contingency arising out of legal and financial transactions. 
An equally important section dealt with public liability indemnities, 

In the marine account their net income for the year was about 
£10,000 higher, no doubt due to the greater activity in trade. Both 
at home and abroad their cargo business had improved. The 
account for 1934 had been closed and the balance in respect of that 
year was £70,070. They had placed £25,000 to suspense account 
and the balance of £45,070 had been transferred to Profit and Loss 
account. 

Tue Trustee DE?ARTMENT. 

The Trustee Department continued to develop satisfactorily. and 
the total funds which were now administered in that section amounted 
to £17,000,000. Those, of course, were entirely independent of 
the Company’s assets and were not included in the accounts. 

Turning to the Profit and Loss account, they had again transferred 
£150,000 to the general reserve, which now stood at £1,650,000, 
and £50,000 to the staff pension fund. Including the £100,000 
additional reserve in the fire account, and allowing for a reduction 
of about £13,000 in the carry-forward, the final result was that after 
paying their dividend and all expenses their reserves had been 
increased during the year by nearly £287,000. 


THE N.D.C. Tax. 


With regard to their assets, the excess of market values over 
book values at the date of the Balance-sheet was actually greater 
than on any previous December 31st. Since the close of the year 
there had been a sharp fall in prices, which had been greatly accen- 
tuated since the introduction of the Budget. He thought it no 
exaggeration to say that the proposed National Defence Contribution 
Tax had been a severe shock to the City. It was to be hoped that 
the modifications which the Chancellor had promised to make in 
the original proposals would achieve the objects which he had in view. 

The margin between book values and market values in their 
investments was still very substantial. Further, the amount of 
their investments which were. definitely redeemable was largely in 
excess of the amount of those which were either irredeemable or only 
callable at the borrowers’ option. They could face any fluctuations 
in market values which were due to factors other than those affecting 
the intrinsic security, with comparative equanimity—in fact, they 
would welcome a moderate fall in prices if, as a corollary, it were 
to become possible to invest their new money on more remunerative 
terms and to obtain a higher rate of interest on their mortgages. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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"DOUBLE 


SECURITY 
POLICY 


The new United Kingdom 
Pension Assurance Plan is 
called “Double Security” 
because, in addition to 
insuring the husband’s life, it also safeguards the 
widow from loss of her insurance money through 
bad investment by providing her with a regular 
income for the rest of her life. 


This second safeguard removes the one cause for 
anxiety that even the well-insured man must have. 


Alternatively, there is available a “ Double 
Security Endowment Plan” for those wishing to 
provide benefits for themselves at age 60, as well 
as for their dependents. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 








SUPERIOR CEDAR COTTAGES 


as shown with 
3 bedrooms 


at £265 for 


superstructure in sections 
or approx. £600 ready 
for occupation on your site. 





od 
“Others from £325 all-in, i.e., to say ready for occupation.” 
Guaranteed condensation-free, dry and warm. 3/- per cent. 
insurance. Hire purchase: “State locality of site when 
writing for folder describing smaller and larger houses.” 


W. S. COLT, setnerspen, ASHFORD, KENT 











Come to 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


for a 


GOLFING HOLIDAY 


Northern Ireland is famous for Golf as well as Scenery. 
The leading Hotels are :— 

MIDLAND STATION NORTHERN COUNTIES 
HOTEL, BELFAST HOTEL, PORTRUSH 
Belfast’s foremost Hotel. Close to Royal Portrush 
ideal centre for Northern Golf Club. Indoor Sea- 

lreland. water Swimming Pool. 
Write for Hotels Tariff Booklet to: —The Manager, 
LMS—NCC Railway, Dept. Y , York Rd., Belfast. 


TWO ROUTES BY LMS via HEYSHAM or STRANRAER 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 882.) 
of other countries, Lord McGowan outlined the direct: 
which advantage should be taken of the present qu 
Among other things, he considered it was essential there 
corporations should put their houses in order and out i, 
surplus earnings, provide themselves with the most 2. pear 
plant procurable so that they should have the lowest Pode 
costs possible. Lord McGowan had no difficulty in shew 
that during the ten years of its existence, the LC] ae 
up to its intention of welding into one harmonious whole 
various structures and organisations of the Companies wh; 
it comprised. On research alone, no less than £6 
has been expended. It is evident that Lord M et 
in no way dismayed by the new Profits Tax Proposals, and 
stated that he saw no reason to anticipate any decline j 
general trade activity here, though with the rise in p hal 
raw materials and wages it did not follow that profits we 
show the same upward tendency. Moreover, he was 
concerned with the situation in export markets, a 
* x x * 


A PosTscrIPT. 

Nothing but pressure on space prevented me, when com: 
menting a fortnight ago upon the good results in the Lif 
Department of the Caledonian Insurance Company, fro 
also noting the figures of the Fire, Accident and Matin 
Departments. In the Fire Department there was just q smal 
decrease in the amount transferred to Profit and Loss, but iy 
the Accident Department the premiums amounted to £521,0 
against £484,000, and there was an increase in the Reserve fy 
unexpired risks, while the profit for the year was £16,415 in 
that Department and £70,289 in the Fire Department, lh 
the Marine Department the premiums, after deducting rip. 
surance and commission, amounted to £86,208. A sum of 
£10,000 was carried to Profit and Loss, leaving £173,728 y 
the credit of the Marine Fund. 

7 x * x 


Rio TINTO MEETING. 

More than ordinary interest attaches to the meeting which 
was held last week of shareholders of the Rio Tinto 
Company, if only by reason of the stupendous difficulties wit, 
which the directors and management must have had to contend 
during the past year owing to the revolution in Spain. At the 
Annual Meeting the Chairman, the Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland 
Geddes, gave a most interesting and also a fair account of 
these conditions, being careful to explain that the company 
had no politics, but was only concerned with raising suc 
questions as affected its own business. How greatly th 
company must have been affected in its profit-earning power, 
however, by both of the political parties concerned, is very 
evident and, moreover, while expressing appreciation of help 
given in certain matters by the Diplomatic Service and th 
help given by the Navy in removing wives and children o 
the British staff, Sir Auckland criticised in many respects-th 
effects of the Anglo-Spanish clearing system. Fortunately, 
the activities of the Rio Tinto Company are not entirely con 
fined to the Spanish properties, as they have important coppet- 
mining interests in Rhodesia, and concerning these Sir Auckland 
was able to speak in the most hopeful terms. 

* * * * 


DURBAN ROODEPOORT PROSPECTS. 
Judging from the statements at the annual meeting, held 
recently in Johannesburg, of Durban Roodepoort, Limited, the 
proposals for raising the capital of the company from £1,000,00 
to £1,200,000 by the creation of 400,000 new shares of 10s. 
each would seem to be justified by developments and prospects. 
Mr. R. S. G. Stokes, presidirg in the absence of the Chairman, 
Mr. W. H. A. Lawrence, through illness, gave a very favourable 
report with regard to mining developments, which the Board 
considered justified the initiation of a further scheme of shaft 
sinking and equipment designed to expedite full opening up and 
exploitation of the company’s enlarged property, and to enable 
milling operations to be conducted on a scale commensurate 
with the augmented ore resources. It was proposed to increase 
as soon as possible the milling capacity to 140,000 tons pé 
month, and to start the sinking of a six-compartment V 
shaft to a depth of about 4,800 feet. The Chairman then gavea 
full account of developments on the property during the yea; 
stating that the available ore reserve as re-estimated at the end 
of the year amounted to 4,528,000 tons of an average value of 
4.69 dwts. per ton over a stoping width of 52.6 inches. 
* * * * 


aS 


GENERAL ACCIDENT. f 
For the past year the net amount of new Life business 
written by the General Accident Fire and Life Assurance 
Corporation was £2,854,496 compared with £2,884,687 fot 











(Continued on page 886.) 
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“ouPANY MEETINGS | 

STRAITS RUBBER COMPANY, LTD. 
INCREASED PROFIT 

FE. MAGUIRE ON THE BOARD'S POLICY 













M 
annual general meeting of the Straits Rubber 

THE seveaieenie was held on April 28th at the Rubber Growers’ 
idl 19 Fenchurch Street, E.C., Mr. F. E. Maguire (the 
Associa iding. ; ; 7 
Cai ean said : Gentlemen,—The accounts which we submit 












show a profit of £37,887 11s. Id., as against 
5 Which m1 " 7a 4d. earned during 1935. With the sum of 
000,099 £23557 16s. 2d. brought forward we have a total of £85,431 7s. 3d. 
Wan jy Lar SH out of which we propose to transfer £27,000 to reserve, 
and he sa ommend the payment of a dividend of 5 per cent., absorbing 
in the fonts leaving £19,056 78. 3d. to be carried forward to the current 
ices, of os accounts. ; ; 
“woul TRANSFER TO RESERVE. 





I want to say a few words about the transfer to reserve and our 
for adding to the existing figure. 
A rubber estate is a wasting asset, and prudence demands that 
gome provision should be made for what it has become customary to 
call the amortisation of the estates. 


















1 Com For these reasons it is necessary to have a substantial sum in hand 
e Life gsa reserve and to add to it from time to time out of profits. 
» from You will see that we have transferred the amount of £13,000 
Mari formerly standing to the credit of reserve for development to our 
1 Smal reserve account, and propose to add to that account £27,009 
but jy {rom our carry-forward. These transfers will bring our reserve up to 
bind, a total of £150,000, which, with the issued capital, makes a total of 
21,00 {937 00, while on the other side of the balance-sheet the total book 
Ve for cost of our property, including Rubana and Paloh shares, amounts 
415 in t0 £895,841, 4 difference of £41 5659, representing capital still unspent. 
it. Ih This rejuvenation is a point that should be borne in mind when 
; Tein. Masking the question : ‘‘ What is a fair price for rubber ?”” That price, 
um of MH after allowing a reasonable profit to shareholders, should further 
728 at wide something towards building up a fund for replacing trees 
which have ceased to be profitable. 
We have already made considerable progress with the rejuvenation 
ofour property. Since 1930 we have cut out and replanted altogether 
: 1,849 acres, and we propose to add to this a further 530 acres in 1937 
Which Hand 355 acres in 1938, making in all 2,734 acres of budded rubber. 
Opper In addition to the replanted area on our own estates, we have our 
3 With M@ interest in Paloh Plantations, which we look upon as a contribution 







ntend | tour programme of reinstatement. 
At the Up to the end of last year no tapping had been done on Paloh 
land 4s it was found more economical to sell the export rights to the share- 





holding companies than to open up the estate. 
OUTLOOK FOR RUBBER: THE New Tax. 






n 

4 The outlook for rubber today is very much better than it was when 

y the Iaddressed you in May last year. At that time, with the exportable 
allowance for the whole year fixed at an average of 624 per cent. of 

ower, quotas, the price was 7$d. per pound... Today, with the exportable 

Vety allowance for 1937 fixed at 83? per cent., the price is 10?d. per pound, 

- sothat we have more rubber to sell and a higher price at which to sell 





en of #‘ Normally an increased crop should also mean a lower cost per 
the [| pound, but during the present year this benefit will be to some 
ately, catent offset by the rise in costs which is bound to take place owing 
con the increased wages to be paid to coolies as from the first of this 





month. 

Our forward sales fer 1937 amount to 3174 tons at an average price 
equivalent to 8.68d. per pound landed terms, and for 1938 we have 
sold 84 tons at the equivalent of 11.35d. per pound. 

DIVIDEND OF 5 PER CENT. 
Iwill now move: ‘‘ That the statement of accounts and balance- 









held sheet at December 31st, 1936, and the reports of the directors and 
, the auditors be received and adopted, and that a dividend of 5 per cent., 
1,000 less tax, be and it is hereby declared in respect of the year ended 
105, § December 31st, 1936, payable on May 21!st, 1937: to the shareholders 





on the registers of the company on April 28th, 1937.” 















= CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY CORPORATION, 
ra LIMITED 
and TARIFF LOWERED 











PRESIDING at the annual meeting of shareholders on May 3rd at 
Victoria House, W.C., Lord Meston (the Chairman) said that the 
capital expenditure during the year was £400,000, about the normal 
tequirement for extension. Revenue was affected by various tariff 
concessions which reduced the total yield on flat rate from £548,000 
to £523,000 ; but receipts from power load rose from £583,000 to 

668,000, and total gross revenue from £1,224,000 to £1,279,000. 
Working expenses increased by £52,000 to £746,000. The net 
divisible profits came to £211,000, against £220,282 for 1935, justify- 
ing a dividend of 12 per cent. free of income tax. 

The Calcutta Corporation had intimated their intention to buy in 
October, 1938, that part of the undertaking which lies within their 
aea. Acting on competent legal advice, both in London and in 
Calcutta, the Board had informed the Corporation that they did’ not 
‘cept their intimation as a valid notice of purchase under the law. 
The board had then proceeded to carry out their original purpose of 
lowering the domestic rate, and it came down to 2 annas per unit 
ftom March rst last. 
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“The illiberality of. parents, 
in allowance towards their children, 


is a harmful errour.” Bacon 


Among our schemes for the benefit of 
children are:— 


Life Assurance for Children; 
Provision for Education; 


A Present for a Child. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762), 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 








Paid up Capital ... - £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve ae aon This pat ‘ins £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 

he Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 

| | 

| we SAI 4 








BARCLAYS 
BANK 


LIMITED 
Ilead Office : 54 Lombard St., London, E.C. 3 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE 


The Barclays group of Banks has Branches in 
many parts of the Empire and elsewhere and 
is represented by Agents and Correspondents 
throughout the World. This _ extensive 
organisation is placed at the disposal of cus- 
tomers desirous of transacting any descrip- 
tion o1 domestic or foreign banking business. 


Full particulars of all the services which the 
Bank places at the disposal of its customers 
can be obtained on application to any Branch 
Manager. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 


OVER 2,000 BRANCHES IN 


and Trustee Business 


undertaken. 


Executor 


Chief Trustee Office: 


37 King William Street, London, E.C.4 
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COMPANY MEETING 
BIKAM RUBBER ESTATE 
PRICE FLUCTUATIONS 











‘THE twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the Bikam Rubber 
Estate, Ltd., was held on April 29th at 19 Fenchurch Street, 


London, E.C. 


Mr. H. Eric Miller (the Chairman) in the course of his speech 
said: Recent violent movements in the rubber market—paralleled 
in other markets which have likewise been subjected to the activities 
of speculators—make it difficult for me to talk about the current 
Wages have risen; but, on the other hand, we 
are able to market larger crops, thus reducing the cost of overheads 
per Ib. During 1936 forward contracts were entered into for 
800 tons at rising prices for shipment during 1937 at an average 
of just over 9d. per lb. c.i.f., representing about 40 per cent. of 
our total exportable crop, and 228 tons have been sold for shipment 
during 1938 at an average of just under 11d. per lb. London landed 
Part of the 1937 contracts have, of course, been shipped 
and accounted for, and we have disposed of the remainder of our 


year’s prospects. 


equivalent. 


recent shipments at appreciably higher prices. 


The price of rubber was carried upward too rapidly, and the 
reaction which has recently occurred is the natural corollary. 
Recent events have pointed the definite moral that the outsider has 
to be reckoned with, and the stocks held by manufacturers, which 
are now on the low side, should gradually be built up again to serve 
as a protection against tod aggressive activities on the part of 
In the second half of this year larger supplies will be 
coming forward, affording the manufacturers the opportunity of 
adopting a broader psychological attitude and averaging their pur- 
chases by steady buying rather than continuing to hold back until 
they think the market has bottomed. ‘To delay action until then 
would undoubtedly encourage speculators to step in again and 


speculators. 


make the running as they did recently. 


I cannot usefully say anything about the effect on our company 
The fall in market values 
over a wide range of securities has been so great that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer probably now regrets that he did not indicate 
quite clearly in his Budget speech the elasticity in the application 
of his proposal which his subsequent statement claims was intended. 
None of us will object to paying an equitable share of the National 


of the National Defence Contribution. 


Defence Contribution provided its incidence is computed justly. 


The report was unanimously adopted, and a dividend of 6 per 


cent. was approved, 














IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


| Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, 
K.G,, P.C., G.C.S.1L, G.C.LE. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Honorary Treasurer— 
SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 

Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
as a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund is working uncéasingly on the systematic 
investigation of the disease in man and animals. The work of 
this Fund and of other great centres of research has increased 
our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and has so 
altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in increasing 
numbers. But our present accommodation is too limited and 
we are now building new modern laboratories to extend the 
scope of ‘our investigations. The income from investments and 
the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual 
expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the heavy 
additional cost of expansion. 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and: Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C.1. 
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a 
FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 884.) 
the previous year, and the funds were increased by £28 
to £4,913,079. The Fire premium income was py 29 
£674,704 and losses paid and outstanding amounted 
per cent. In the Accident and General Branch 
the income increased from £7,495,536 to £8,021,7 
the claims were lower by 55.66 per cent. The = a 
from ail sources was £10,090,843 against £95454,853, ane 
sum of £40,000 was placed to the Fire Reserve, £10 end, 
General Reserve and £25,000 to Pensions. The divin,” 
made up to the equivalent of 17s. per share on the old 
shares as against 16s. per share for the previous year fi 
shares have now been split into £1 shares with 58. paid, 


A. W.K, 


« 
© 355 


* * * * 


MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS.—The Directors have dec 
following interim dividends, to be paid on the 14th of this thy 
On the “A” and “B” Preference shares, 3 per cent., less tax, 
account of the year ending September 30th next ; on the Ordj - 
stock, 8 per cent., less tax, for the same period, which any 
with 6 per cent., free of tax, for the previous year; on the 
cent. Maximum Ordinary stock at the rate of 34 per cent, Hl 
for the same period. It has been decided to conform to the pec 
of most industrial companies of declaring dividends less tax instead 
of free of tax. 








COMPANY MEETING 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


THE one hundred and twenty-seventh annual general meeting of ty 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company, Ltd., was helj 
on May 5th in Edinburgh. 

The Rt. Hon. the Viscount Wakefield of Hythe, G.C.V.0., CBE 
LL.D. (the chairman), in the course of his speech, said: The grea 
recovery in the trade and industry of our country during 1934 and 
1935 accelerated during 1936, progress being made in every impor. 
tant sphere of business. 

The year was the first of a new valuation period for the Lif 
Department and a very good start has been made. Policies wer 
written for the record amount of sums assured exceeding £5,800,000, 
the bulk of which was retained at the company’s own risk. Th 
mortality was favourable. There was a material addition to the Lif 
Assurance Fund, which, at the end of the year, exceeded £31,000,00. 
In addition, there is a separate annuity fund of over £7,700,000, and 
the sinking fund account also continues to increase ; the total funds 
in these three accounts which constitute our Life Department ar 
now within sight of £40,000,000. 

The results of our Fire Department fall somewhat short of the 
high profit level attained in 1935, but they are still good. The fire 
surplus of £369,286 represents a profit ratio of nearly 11 per cent— 
a result which we are very pleased to achieve. The premium incom 
for the year was £3,401,993, which showed a small increase over the 
1935 figure. 





CASUALTY AND MARINE BUSINESS. 

The results of our casualty business, which is transacted by the 
Railway Passengers Assurance Co. again show a healthy position. 
The premiums, amounting to £1,254,858 and establishing a new 
“high water mark,”’ show an increase on those for 1935 of over 
£42,500. The underwriting profit, at £138,019, represents II per 
cent. of the premium income, which we regard as an excellent result. 
The combined interest and profit amounts to £242,834. 

The Marine premium income for 1936 amounted to £236,216, 
showing an increase of nearly £20,000 on that for 1935. We are 
satisfied that the reserves which we are carrying for the winding up 
of 1935 and previous years are adequate, and we have again transferred 
to profit and loss account the sum of £40,000 from the profits of 
closed years. 

_ Another very good account has been produced by the Fine Art 
and General. The premium income at £347,747 shows the substan- 
tial increase of over £14,000 on the corresponding 1935 figure. The 
combined underwriting profit and interest amounts to £105,766, 3 
result on which all concerned are to be congratulated. 

- We commenced the year with an aggregate baiance brought forward 
of £6,578,173. Our combined underwriting profits totalled £598,498 
and our combined net interest totalled £590,187. One-fifth of the 
profits from the Life Branch amounted to £67,460, and sundry items 
amounted to £9,123. Turning to the other side of the accoust, 
we paid away in “ North British ” ordinary and preference dividends 
£583,980 and income tax on profits accounted for £115,971. We 
added to our superannuation fund £50,000, and “ Railway Passen- 
gers ”’ wrote off premises £2,000, leaving a combined balance carried 
forward of £7,091,490. ; 

After payment of dividends and making provision for the various 
other transfers mentioned above, our profit and loss balance has been 
increased during the year by £513,317. Altogether I think we have 
every reason to be pleased with the results of the year’s work, 
with the fact that each section of our business has contributed hand- 
somely to the figures presented. We propose to pay the same div 
dend as last year—namely, 6s. 3d. per share, less tax. 

The report was unanimously. adopted, ; 
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TOR ” CROSSWORD No. 241 
«THE — By ZENO 


‘or one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 

k's a 4 phic to be opened. Envelopes should be marked 

this tore 3s and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No 

> ned before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form 

"he name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes 

as must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on 
s 


comaiming Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 
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ACROSS 3. This element turns dark in 
2, A fakir is often industrious sunlight. 
"in this way ! 4. rev. Slang discharges. 
8, Does this make the nursery s. rev. Cure with 17. * 
“a stable ? 6. rev. There’s nothing wrong 





about this. 

7. Glide is possible from this 
kind of weather. 

g. Animal that has progressed 
by leaps and bounds. 

10. Piano-keys. 

11. Swiss town popular with 
mice, I should think ! 

12. Kind of person rarely en- 


> e 
y. Byron’s “Don Juan is 
, weiten in it. (Two words.) 





I}. 


8. 





See 5. 

The a to use if you wish 

to drink in the music ! 

19. Vowels. 

20, Kind of lichen that grows on 
an old man ! 

23. Crush hat before a *bus. 


— 








24. rev. The men in this coun- countered. é (Two_ words.) 
try are surrounded by 13. rev. * perfidious bark, 
melody. Built in the eclipse and 





25. Where taxes go. rigg’d with . .. dark. 







27. Falconer’s apparatus for re- 15. rev. Easily bent with the 
ing hawk. following. 
2. rev. Discourteously brief. 16. rev. Laugh uncontrollably. 





21. Legally taking possession. 





29. Military honour. 





jo. rev. “... tochurch repair 22. rev. Handle 10 awkwardly. 
Not for the doctrine, but 26. _ “it will never 
the music there.” . . . into nothingness.” 





32. rev. Supposition. 





jy. rev. A sporting currency- 

note ? 

3. “... of opinion may be 
tolerated where reason is left 
free to combat it.” 

34. Stoppage of circulation of 
any of the fluids of the body. 


DOWN 
1, After the gate-crasher, no 
doubt, you will need to dis- 
seminate. 
2. A cook should excel at writ- 
ing this kind of book! 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 240 











The winner of Crossword No. 240 is Miss Marie Reid, 
The Manse, Dumbarton. 




















THE KING’S CROWN 


Ask your bookseller for a copy 
of The King’s Crown, an authori- 
tative book list about every aspect 
of the Coronation, each section 
compiled by a leading authority. 
Obtainable from the National 
Book Council 3 Henrietta Street 


(6d post free) 





Cae 


INTRODUCTION BY 
ARTHUR BRYANT J[ondon WC2 























ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLECLASSES ONLY. 





Pres1pENT—THE Most Hon. THE : 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 





Medical Superintendent Daniet F, Rampaut, M.A, M.D. 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an_ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical; bacteriological and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 

The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No, 2356-7 Northampton}, who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 





AFTER THE CORONATION 


REST AND TRANQUILLITY 


NS 
IN 


BERMUDA OR BAHAMAS 


SPECIAL TOURS 
POPULAR FARES including Hotel 





*OROPESA 22 MAY 
REINA DEL PACIFICO 17 JUNE 
ORBITA 1 JULY 
ORDUNA 22 JULY 


*Bermuda only 
W. INDIES AND S. AMERICA 
CABIN CLASS LINER 
OROPESA (14,117 tons) 22 MAY 


Low Fares 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
LIVERPOOL, 3. London Agents: Royal 
Mail Lines, Led., Cockspur Street, S.W.1, 
and Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, or local agents, 

















The Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 
27 Medway Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 1 


a EER EA 
ESTABLISHED 1856 
President: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 


The Convalescent and Holiday Fund for the 
Poor Country Clergy 


COMMITTEE of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 
ask for CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEIR FUND, 
which is at a very low ebb, FOR GRANTING HELP TO 
COUNTRY CLERGYMEN and to those im provincial towns 
suffering from overwork and weakened health to enable them to 
obtain a few weeks’ rest and change. Cases are frequent where 
for 6, 8, or 10 years—sometimes even longer—a Clergyman has not 
had a single Sunday from his parish. , : 
It is requested that all sums sent for this special purpose may be 
marked “* Hotipay Fwunp.” Soul ‘ 
The Society also makes large Grants periodically from its General 
Fund in times of emergency, and gives immediate assistance to the 
Clergy, their Widows, and unmarried Orphan Daughters in all Parts | 
of the Empire. At each Fortnightly Meeting of the Committee some 
hundreds of pounds are distributed in this way. 
Cheques should be crossed ‘* Westminster Bank Ltd.,” and made 
payable to Capt, T. G. CARTER, R.N., Secretary. 


- 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


as a line. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 ins, 


% for133 74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, Londag 


.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


London, 





PERSONAL 





yt IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 
_ BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 
for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 
End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 
Rev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





WISE injunction says “* Keep cool - 
Pipe of TOM LONG—an easy rule. 





ALDNESS.—A medical discovery re-grows new 
hair. Medically recommended.—Write to THE 
LABORATORIES (S.R.), 37 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





pes Coronation Season Lunch and Dine at 
the Rendezvous Restaurant, Dean Street, Shaftes- 


bury Avenue. Gerrard 3464. Free Garage. 





COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 
can... and I will.”—BritTIsH INSTITUTE OF 


ey eee 
PRACTICAL PsycHo.ocy, L1p., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hiil, E.C.4. 





AFFA ORANGES.—120 finest extra large, 15s. 6d. 
e} 150 large, 18s..6d. ; Carriage Paid.—P. B. GREENWAY 
& Co., Ltp., Imperial House, South Street, E.C. 2. 





YEND Post Card for free sample of Lingford’s Iodized 
\ Liver Salts.—LINGFoRDS LtpD., Dept. S., Bishop 
Auckland, Co. Durham. 





YEARLY EVERYONE CAN WRITE well enough 
to get into print if he knows what to write about. 
‘The Premier School’s SUBJECT CHART (copyright), 
including hundreds of acceptable ideas and many 
valuable hints, with SAMPLE LESSON, Prospectus, 
and full details of postal tuition, free on application to 
PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Premier House, 
Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 1. 








INVESTMENTS AND LOANS 





PPLICATIONS are invited by the MorTGAGE (LOAN 
A AND SEcurRITIES) Co., 46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to 
arrange prompt advances on Reversions or Life Interest. 
Not exceeding 4} per cent. net interest. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 





[PISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS AID 
ASSOCIATION 


CONSTANT NEED OF FUNDS 


Please do not overlook our poor and infirm Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Funds urgently needed to maintain our 
360 Pensioners and to help others in sore need. 

Str SELWYN FREMANTLE, Chairman. 
J. HerBeRT TWAMLEY, Esq., J.P., Hon. Treasurer. 
C. M, Finn, Secretary, 74 Brook Green, London, W.6. 





EDUCED income and Dividends. The Alexandra 
I Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals tor £1,000 annuaily to 
replace los#2s.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1, gratefully acknowledged. 








way you look at it... 
the price you pay governs 
the quality you obtain. The 
Eclipse Blade is a 4d. blade 
—it is worth 4d.—and it costs 
so little to discover what 
truly fine shaving it gives. 


BLADES 
5 for 1/8 


RAZORS 
5/6 & 3/6 


SUPER 
RAZOR BLADES 


Stocked by all Leading CHEMISTS, 
HAIRDRESSERS, STORES , Ete, 


Sole Manufacturers : 









JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 


Professional and 
Seven months’ 


Practical Training for Social, 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. 
course £55. Prospectus from 

Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 





ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
(Under Distinguished Patronage.) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professiona! men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 





MES HOS FER? Ss 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W. 1. 

Pupils can start at any time provided there is a 
vacancy.—For full Prospectus apply to Mrs. HostTEr, 
“a St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, 

C, 2. 





ART EXHIBITIONS 





BSTRACT Paintings by RONDEL, NICHOLLS 
f and BUHLER at 32 Gloucester Street, Victoria, 
S.W. 1. Tel. Vic. 7327. Come any time, any day. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





jie B.B.C. invites applications for the post of 
Z DEPUTY EDITOR of The Listener. Can- 
didates must be of good education and wide cultural 
background, with practical experience on the editorial 
side of journalism, including accurate sub-editing. 
Starting salary £700, or according to qualifications. 
(Contributory Pension Scheme.) ; 

Applications, giving age, details of qualifications and 
experience, and stating present salary, should be with the 
GENERAL ESTABLISHMENT OFFICER Broadcasting House, 
London, W. 1, not later than May 14th, 1937. Press 
cuttings, testimonials, &c., should not be sent. Married 
women are not normally eligible for appointment to the 
staff of the Corporation. 

Candidates requiring acknowledgment of their appli- 
cations and later notification of the result must enclose 
two stamped and addressed envelopes. 

— applications and covering envelopes ‘“‘ Deputy 
itor.” 


— INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 
_ invites inquiries from those requiring expert 
Private Secretaries of either sex. (No fees.)}—8 New 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. (Phone: Hol. 2208.) 





RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDX. 


Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club 
leaders or to begin training for future work as hospital 
almoners, welfare workers, care committee organisers, 
&c. Course arranged to suit needs of individual students. 
A few bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








EDUCATIONAL 





HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freeston, 
M.A.Oxon., iss anco, B.A.Lond., and 
experienced staff) undertake coaching for all University, 
School, and Civil Service examinations. (Men or women 
students.) Modern Language classes. English for 
foreigners. Small groups for Matriculation and School 
Certificate work. Individual tuition in weak subjects. 
Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice, and list 
of recent successes, apply 50 Westminster Palace Gardens, 
S.W. 1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 





by appointment only. Tel.: Victoria 2976. 





——————____ 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLECRS 


ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOO 
The Scholarship Reeninaen Pa 
be held on June 2nd, 3rd and 4th 937, wil 
candidates must be under 14, Juniors under it 
October 1st, 1937. Apply, HEAD-Mistrggs, Be 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL—Paut— 
H on individual lines for girls hon 7 Public and 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swine, 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and ee 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, the 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-189 es 


T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL 

J Hammersmith, W.6.—The next ous 
TION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS5 
take place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY, July 6th, 7th, 8th. These Serra 
exempt the holders from payment of malar 
Application should be made to the High fe, 
the School. The last day for the Registration of 
didates is Monday, June 21st. No application wil) 
— after . —~ ane. arents of intend 
candidates are informed that there is a Boarding 

in Association with the School. Hows 










































IHE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUG 
WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.— n 

by Board of Education. This well-known School {oy 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in mog 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examinatiog, 
to University Entrance and Scholarship standard, 
games, riding and swimming. Individual attentig 
assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated pro. 
pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 




















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





—————. 


NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, 
UBLIC AND_ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Assocy. 
tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult re Schools, Caren, 
Professions, &c. 10s. 6d. net.— YEAR Book Pruss, 3 
Museum Street, W.C. 1. 















HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


AN EXAMINATION will be held on May 24th ani 
25th and on June Ist and 2nd for the award of th 
following SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS: 
Four Open Scholarships of £100 a year ; six of betwen 
£25 and £75 a year.—Further information may 
obtained from the Bursar. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 





EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOME}X, 
(University of London), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 


LADY HUGGINS SCHOLARSHIP IN 
SOC GY. 
Value £100 for One Year. 

The Council of Bedford College offer the above 
Scholarship for award in June, 1937. Candidates must 
hold a University degree and be prepared to follow a 
approved course of study. 

Last day for receiving apylications, June Ist, 1937. 

For further information,:apply to the SECRETARY. 





HELTENHA™M COLLEGE. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 
(not open to members of College or Junior School) 
These include five of £100: ‘* James of Hereford 
Scholarship of £35 for boys born or brought up in 
Herefordshire ; R.A.M.C. Scholarship of £50 oe 
ence to sons of regular officers). Awards made for all- 
round excellence, or special proficiency in any main 
subject, including Music. Candidates must be over 15 
and under 15 years of age on September 22nd, 1937. 
Preliminary Examination (at Candidates’ own schools), 
Monday and Tuesday, May 31st and June Ist, 1937. 
Final Examination (at Cheltenham), Tuesday and 
Wednesday, June 8th and 9th, 1937. 

Apply, Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 





ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET— 
Examination June 22nd, 23rd and 24th for two 
Entrance Scholarships and four Exhibitions.—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


LPINE COLLEGE, ARVEYES-VILLARS, Switz 
- land, 4,100 ft. Boys 12-19, SEPARATE MopEE 
Lanouaces Housz for four senior boys with Swiss tutors 
Individual education and care. Examination coaching, 
—Headmaster : J. M. S. BARNARD, M.A. (Cantab). 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, ec. 





1G AND TYPEWRITING, &c.— 
> MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
teed proof read and checked. Secre- 
ice Staff. Tempera or Permanent.— 
we isipT. SECRETARIAL SERVICES, LTD., 
Mprinces Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 3163/4. 





etary (portable typewriter) visits 3 6 
Jt ma MS, ed 8 1.6 1,000 words. Reduction long 
hour. AS.— ELLA WILLIAMS, 17d, Clanricarde 





paid Bay. 4076. 
ytg., Trans., &c., promptly ex., MSS. 
every tl Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N. 


Peis uane(C), TheStudy, 96MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea. 





MONEY Writing Tiny Sentiments. Highest 
ARE | _o eal work. 56 English and American 
firms fying. —E. E. SERVICE, 1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth. 





NG POEMS WANTED.—Songs & musical comps. 
CG iivconsidered for publication. Terms by a 
Nperer DEREK LTD.» Z.B.,140A Shattesbury Av.,W.C. 





ONGS and y OE MS_ wanted for broadcasting. 
Amateurs > works considered : good royalties.—Euro- 
— SERVICES, 197 Victoria St., London. 





'RITE FOR ~ RITE FOR PROF IT.—Make a second income in 

W spare_time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
JxsituTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 

TO £s00 is paid for film stories. Those 

50 who possess the vision and enterprise to 

al the first in a new field reap rich rewards.— 

Details of spare-time correspondence tuition and Sales 


Service from MANAGING DiRECTOR, Premier School of 
Film Writing, Ltd., 1 John Street, London, W.C. 1. 











PUBLICATIONS 


ae 

E sure to read | “TRAVEL SKETCHES FAR 

AND NEAR,” written by R. and A. Malet de 

Carteret. You will definitely enioy their experiences 

in Australia, Ceylon, the Tyrol, Germany, Switzerland, 

Prague, France, Italy and Spain. Well illustrated. A 
Cc. W. Danie, Co., 46 Bernard Street, W.C. 








HE ARYAN a Bud NOBLE PATH OF 
Economists First, Psychologists Next : 
The Bankruptcy of Psychology: 

Try the Mystic’s Way: Radhakamal 
Bharatan Kumarappa ; 

Paul E. Johnson; 

. Joad ; The God of the 
Subscription 12s. per 
. Department, 


May ‘issue : 
Irene Rathbone ; 
Leslie J. Belton ; 
Mukerjee ; Sex in Human Life : 
‘Is Christianity yer ca ag aE 
What is the Soul ?: C. 

Jungle: Claude Bt Rang 
annum, Single Copies 1s. 6d.—Apply S 
17 Gt. Cumberland Place, London, W. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





. and still THE RED HOUSE, 
deiieubly within reach of London, comfortably 
out of reach of London’s crowds and noise. Golf, 
tennis, swimming and all the joys of the country 
at your command nights of ra repose, 
days without a domestic care, ten acres of gard en... 
an hotel where it is a pleasure to be “ at home.” 
THE RED HOUSE 
LEATHERHEAD. 
36 minutes from Waterloo. Bridge. Billiards. 
Write to Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress or 
‘phone 164. 





ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 3os. 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. 





ROITWICHSP .—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOT#L.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 

water. Suites 24 ew rooms with radiators. A.A., 
RA.C. Illustrated Suide from R. Lusw, Manager. 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
‘4Crescent. Tgms.: “‘Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





ARKS’ SPUR, HIGH SALVINGTON, WORTH- 
ING.—Quiet Guest House on Downs. Cent. heating. 
Electric light. Tennis, garage.—Apply PROPRIETRESSES. 





h ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S-—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 

Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
fooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 

Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) RA 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by 

PE OPLE? S REFRESHMENT Y HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P. R. H. i Ltp., St. GEORGE’S HOTEL, 193 REGENT 

Street, W. 





URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country | 


quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List ‘* S,” stating requirements, to ‘‘ SURREY 
Trust” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 








Warw ICKCLUBLTD. (21 St. George’s Sq.,S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w’kly : with 





Certain Sunshine, crisp clean air, breath- 
taking scenery, ceaseless interest and deligh’ 
—that’s a Canadian Holiday—the perfec 
Coronation-year vacation. Let us help yot 
plan your trip—or you can join one of oui 
Tours, 21 days to 7 weeks, at moderate 
“all-in” fares. 


For Further Particulars—Your LocalAgent,or 


=| Qnadiion Qacific 
WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 


(WHItehall 5100), rah 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 
Liv 1, Southam ristol, Birming an- 
chester, Newcastle, eee, Dundee, Belfast & Dublin 








CINEMAS 





CADEMY CINEMA, Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 
A WILLY FORST’S 
great dramatic triumph 


“ BURGTHEATER ” PU) 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





"lll TO EDINBURGH? 
MACKIE’S 
serve excellent meals in pleasant rooms at 
108 PRINCES STREET. 
Opposite the Castle. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


ed CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
it PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T.J.GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) 











HOLIDAYS 


NHELTENHAM SPA, in the heart of the incom- 

+ parable Cotswolds and centre for tours to the Wye 
and Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, &c. Endless enter- 
tainment, Sport for all. Illus. Cheltenham and Cotswold 
Guide free from Dept. 19, Town Hall, Cheltenham. 








eS. — HEALTH — HOLIDAYS.—All 

ailments treated. 88 Healing springs. Superd 
holiday centre; all sports, entertainments. Yorkshire 
Dales. W ondertul air, moors. 1d. a mile by rail. Guide, 
M. WILsHERE, Information Bureau or L.N.E.R. Agencies. 








GUEST HOUSES, &e. 


N a quiet place within a few minutes of Sea and 
Downs. H. & C. and gas fires in bedrooms, 
the best English cooking, delightful garden, very 
comfortable. 3} guineas.—SUNSHINE House, Seaford, 
Sussex. "Phone 533. 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 








BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— Sandbanks) .—HAV 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WA TER AND SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESC 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean).—T UDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—(Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG.—(N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
CRAWFORD.—(Lanark). —CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF—(Perths).—-STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE. —CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
| FALMOUTH (Cornwall). FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks.—LINKFIELD, Primrose 
GLASGOW. —MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX 2 LICAN. 





VALLEY. 





with Carl Esmond, Werner Krauss, 
Olga Tschechowa, Hans Moser. 








TO STAMP COLLECTORS 





AMES’S Philatelic Notes and Offers,’ ’ posted free 
e every Friday, gives you particulars of rare old 
stamps, lots, collections, ‘&c., at bargain prices.— 
V. F. JAMES, 418 Strand, London, W.C. (Entrance 
Bedford Street). ’Phone: Temple Bar 6017. 











“The Art of Record Buying” 


To choose the best version of any work from 
among, perhaps, ten recordings, is not an easy 
matter. But you will be greatly helped in your 
choice if you send 2d. in stamps for this free 
book, “The Art of Record Buying.” It is a 
guide to 1,000 classical records. Write to:— 


EMG Hand-made Gramophones Ltd., 
11 Grape Street, London, W.C. 2. 











dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








HS YOU COCKROACHES? _ Then __ buy 
“ BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE. 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe. Extermination guaranteed. From Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HowarTHs, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers havi ing anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion. 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by. Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts 24% for 6 insertions ; 596 for 13: 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 


- HASLEMERE.—W HITWELL 


| HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDR 
HARLOW M ANOR HOTEL. 
HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 
UEEN’S. 
HU ex — —LE STRANGE 


| 
| KENMORE | (Perths) — MOUTH CASTLE. 
| KESWICK.—KESWIC 
KINLOCH RANNOC ia Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
|} LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—-ARUNDEL HOTEL, a ab ” W.C.2. 
—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 
—UNI’ wea SE RVIC ES, 98-102 y een 


ARMS & GOLP 





Rd., 
MALVERN. ROYAL. FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S be ee 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT An} 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. -MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOL F VIE 
—ROYAL M. ARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. = a Bay & LINKs. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).— 
ST. ANNES-ON- SEA. » GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNNA CASTL 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL ( 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks.)—L gee es 3H ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAW TONE PK., W. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOT EL 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hort. 

—PRINCE OF W. AL ES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shirz).—BEN WYVIS 
TAMW ORTH (Stafis)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY. ie tg COURT PRIVATE, 

—ROSLIN HALL 
TWYFORD (Berks.)—GROVE HALL. 
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HAROLD NICOLSON 


THE MEANING OF PRESTIGE 
The Rede Lecture 1937. 2s. net 











CAMBRIDGE 


NEW 
BOOKS and 
REPRINTS 


3/6 


net 





Two additions to this series are announced: the first is a new book by Professor 
Ernest Barker, the second a cheap edition of Mr Edmund Blunden’s study of 
Charles Lamb. 


ERNEST BARKER 
Oliver Cromwell and the English People 


Cromwell has been cited as the English historical parallel to Herr Hitler. Professor Barker examines 
the life and character of Cromwell in the light of this comparison, first in a lecture delivered before 
a German audience, and afterwards in an Epilogue written beside an English hearth. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


Charles Lamb and his Contemporaries 


«e 


GERALD BULLETT says “‘this delicate and persuasive study” is written “with an urbanity, a critical 
acuteness, a sensitive understanding that are entirely worthy of their subject....A book not likely 
to be superseded.” 


SIR JOHN SQUIRE: “‘An enchanting little book.” 


Previously Published 


CECIL TORR FRANK KENDON S. C. ROBERTS 
Small Talk at Wreyland The Small Years An 18th Century Gentleman 


CHARLES SORLEY HESTHER LYNCH PIOZZI T. R. GLOVER 
Marlborough and other Poems Anecdotes of the late The World of the 
Samuel Johnson New Testament 


GEORGE STURT 
A Small Boy in the Sixties HENRY GUNNING 


aa : A. N. WHITEHEAD 
Reminiscences of Cambridge 


G. G. COULTON Nature and Life 


Two Saints: St Bernard and T. R. GLOVER a e 
St Francis Horace, a return to allegiance GEORGE SAINTSBURY 
Shakespeare 
T. R. GLOVER A. F. WEBLING 
The Infiuence of Christ in the Something Beyond F. C. BARTLETT 
Ancient World A life story The Problem of Noise 


H. GRANVILLE-BARKER. The Study of Drama 
THE FOUR GOSPELS. (Printed in paragraphs) 


“The first essential of a pocket edition is that it should slip—and I use the word in its most literal sense— 
into the pocket. There should be neither tug nor bulge. As models of this branch of book-making I com- 
mend the Cambridge Miscellany. The Cambridge University Press have discovered a paper and a type which 
are as solid as any Nonesuch edition and as light as aluminium.” 

HAROLD NICOLSON in the New Statesman and Nation 








— 
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